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HOP-FROG. 


I  NEVER  knew  any  one  so  keenly  alive  to  a 
joke  as  the  king  was.  He  seemed  to  live  only 
for  joking.  To  tell  a  good  story  of  the  joke 
kind,  and  to  tell  it  well,  was  the  surest  road  to 
his  favor.  Thus  it  happened  that  his  seven 
ministers  were  all  noted  for  their  accomplish- 
ments as  jokers.  They  all  took  after  the  king, 
too,  in  heing  large,  corpulent,  oily  men,  as  well 
as  inimitable  jokers.  Whether  people  grow  fat 
by  joking,  or  whether  there  is  something  in  fat 
itself  which  predisposes  to  a  joke,  I  have  never 
been  quite  able  to  determine;  but  certain  it  is 
that  a  lean  joker  is  a  rara  avis  in  terris. 

About  the  refinements,  or,  as  he  called  them, 
the  "  ghost "  of  wit,  the  king  troubled  himself 
very  little.  He  had  an  especial  admiration  for 
breadth  in  a  jest,  and  would  often  put  up  with 
length,  for  the  sake  of  it.  Over-niceties 
wearied  him.  He  would  have  preferred  Ra- 
belais' "  Gargantua  "  to  the  "  Zadig ''  of  Vol- 
taire: and,  upon  the  whole,  practical  jokes 
suited  his  taste  far  better  than  verbal  ones. 

At  the  date  of  my  narrative,  professing  jes- 
ters had  not  altogether  gone  out  of  fashion 
at    court.     Several    of    the    great    continental 
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"  powers  "  still  retain  their  ''  fools,"  who  wore 
motley,  with  caps  and  bells,  and  who  were  ex- 
pected to  be  always  ready  with  sharp  witticisms, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  in  consideration  of  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  royal  table. 

Our  king,  as  a  matter  of  course,  retained  his 
"  fool."  The  fact  is,  he  required  something  in 
the  way  of  folly — if  only  to  counterbalance  the 
heavy  wisdom  of  the  seven  wise  men  who  were 
his  ministers — not  to  mention  himself. 

His  fool,  or  professional  jester,  was  not  only 
a  fool,  however.  His  value  was  trebled  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  by  the  fact  of  his  being  also 
a  dwarf  and  a  cripple.  Dwarfs  were  as  com- 
mon at  court,  in  those  days,  as  fools ;  and  many 
monarchs  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  get 
through  their  days  (days  are  rather  longer  at 
court  than  elsewhere)  without  both  a  jester  to 
laugh  with,  and  a  dwarf  to  laugh  at.  But,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  your  jesters,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  are  fat,  round,  and 
unwieldy — so  that  it  was  no  small  source  of 
self-gratulation  with  our  king  that,  in  Hop- 
Frog  (this  was  the  fool's  name),  he  possessed  a 
triplicate  treasure  in  one  person. 

I  believe  the  name  "  Hop-Frog  "  was  not  that 
given  to  the  dwarf  by  his  sponsors  at  baptism, 
but  it  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  seven  ministers,  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  walk  as  other  men  do.  In  fact, 
Hop-Frog  could  only  get  along  by  a  sortof  inter- 
jectional  gait — something  between  a  leap  and  a 
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wriggle, — a  movement  that  afforded  illimitable 
amusement,  and  of  course  consolation,  to  the 
king,  for  (notwithstanding  the  protuberance  of 
his  stomach  and  a  constitutional  swelling  of  the 
head)  the  king,  by  his  whole  court,  was  ac- 
counted a  capital  figure. 

But  although  Hop-Frog,  through  the  distor- 
tion of  his  legs,  could  move  only  with  great 
pain  and  difficulty  along  a  road  or  floor,  the  pro- 
digious muscular  power  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  bestowed  upon  his  arms,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  deficiency  in  the  lower  limbs,  en- 
abled him  to  perform  many  feats  of  wonderful 
dexterity,  where  trees  or  ropes  were  in  ques- 
tion, or  any  thing  else  to  climb.  At  such  exer- 
cises he  certainly  much  more  resembled  a  squir- 
rel, or  a  small  monkey,  than  a  frog. 

I  am  not  able  to  say,  with  precision,  from 
what  country  Hop-Frog  originally  came.  It 
was  from  some  barbarous  region,  however,  that 
no  person  ever  heard  of — a  vast  distance  from 
the  court  of  our  king.  Hop-Frog,  and  a  young 
girl  very  little  less  dwarfish  than  himself  (al- 
'hough  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  a  marvel- 
ions  dancer),  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from 
their  respective  homes  in  adjoining  provinces, 
and  sent  as  presents  to  the  king,  by  one  o*f  his 
ever-victorious  generals. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  close  intimacy  arose  be- 
tween the  two  little  captives.  Indeed,  they 
soon  became  sworn  friends.     Hop-Frog,  who. 
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although  he  made  a  great  deal  of  sport,  was 
by  no  means  popular,  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  render  Trippetta  many  services;  but  she,  on 
account  of  her  grace  and  exquisite  beauty 
(although  a  dwarf),  was  universally  admired 
and  petted;  so  she  possessed  much  influence; 
and  never  failed  to  use  it,  whenever  she  could, 
for  the  benefit  of  Hop-Frog. 

On  some  grand  state  occasion — I  forgot  what 
— the  king  determined  to  have  a  masquerade, 
and  whenever  a  masquerade  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  occurred  at  our  court,  then  the  talents 
both  of  Hop-Frog  and  Trippetta  were  sure  to  be 
called  into  play.  Hop-Frog,  in  especial,  was  so 
inventive  in  the  way  of  getting  up  pageants, 
suggesting  novel  characters,  and  arranging  cos- 
tumes, for  masked  balls,  that  nothing  could  be 
done,  it  seems,  without  his  assistance. 

The  night  appointed  for  the  fete  had  arrived. 
A  gorgeous  hall  had  been  fitted  up,  under 
Trippeta's  eye,  with  every  kind  of  device  which 
could  possibly  give  eclat  to  a  masquerade.  The 
whole  court  was  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  As 
for  costumes  and  characters,  it  might  well  be 
supposed  that  everybody  had  come  to  a  decision 
on  such  points.  Many  had  made  up  their  minds 
(as  to  what  roles  they  should  assume)  a  week, 
or  even  a  month,  in  advance ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  indecision  anywhere — 
except  in  the  case  of  the  king  and  his  seven 
ministers.  Why  they  hesitated  I  never  could 
tell,  unless  they  did  it  by  way  of  a  joke.  More 
probably,   they  found  it   difficult,   on  account 
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of  being  so  fat,  to  make  up  their  minds.  At 
all  events,  time  flew;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  they 
sent  for  Trippetta  and  Hop-Frog. 

When  the  two  little  friends  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  king,  they  found  him  sitting 
at  his  wine  with  the  seven  members  of  his  cab- 
inet council;  but  the  monarch  appeared  to  be 
in  a  very  ill  humor.  He  knew  that  Hop-Frog 
was  not  fond  of  wine;  for  it  excited  the  poor 
cripple  almost  to  madness;  and  madness  is  no 
comfortable  feeling.  But  the  king  loved  his 
practical  jokes,  and  took  pleasure  in  forcing 
Hop-Frog  to  drink  and  (as  the  king  called  it) 
"  to  be  merry." 

"  Come  here,  Hop-Frog,"  said  he,  as  the 
jester  and  his  friend  entered  the  room ;  "  swal- 
low this  bumper  to  the  health  of  your  absent 
friends,  [here  Hop-Frog  sighed,]  and  then  let 
us  have  the  benefit  of  your  invention.  We  want 
characters — characters,  man, — something  novel 
— out  of  the  way.  We  are  wearied  with  this 
everlasting  sameness.  Come,  drink!  the  wine 
will  brighten  your  wits." 

Hop-Frog  endeavored,  as  usual,  to  get  up  a 
jest  in  reply  to  these  advances  from  the  king; 
but  the  effort  was  too  much.  It  happened  to 
be  the  poor  dwarf's  birthday,  and  the  command 
to  drink  to  his  '^  absent  friends "  forced'  the 
tears  to  his  eyes.  Many  large,  bitter  drops 
fell  into  the  goblet  as  he  took  it,  humbly,  from 
the  hand  of  the  tyrant. 

"  Ah !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  roared  the  latter,  as  the 
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dwarf  reluctantly  drained  the  beaker.  "  See 
what  a  glass  of  good  wine  can  do !  Why,  your 
eyes  are   shining  already !  '^ 

Poor  fellow !  his  large  eyes  gleamed,  rather 
than  shone;  for  the  effect  of  wine  on  his  excit- 
able brain  was  not  more  powerful  than  instan- 
taneous. He  placed  the  goblet  nervously  on 
the  table,  and  looked  round  upon  the  company 
with  a  half-insane  stare.  They  all  seemed 
highly  amused  at  the  success  of  the  king's 
''joke/' 

"  And  now  to  business/'  said  the  prime  min- 
ister, a  very  fat  man. 

"  Yes,''  said  the  king ;  ''  Come,  Hop-Frog, 
lend  us  your  assistance.  Characters,  my  fine 
fellow;  we  stand  in  need  of  characters — all  of 
us — ha  1  ha !  ha  !  "  and  as  this  was  seriously 
meant  for  a  joke,  his  laugh  was  chorused  by 
the  seven. 

Hop-Frog  also  laughed  although  feebly 
and  somewhat  vacantly. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  king,  impatiently, 
"have  you  nothing  to  suggest?" 

"  I  am  endeavoring  to  think  of  something 
novel/'  replied  the  dwarf,  abstractedly,  for  he 
was  quite  bewildered  by  the  wine. 

**  Endeavoring !  "  cried  the  tyrant,  fiercely; 
''what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Ah,  I  perceive. 
You  are  sulky,  and  want  more  wine. 
Here,  drink  this !  '^  and  he  poured  out  another 
goblet  full  and  offered  it  to  the  cripple,  who 
merely  gazed  at  it,  gasping  for  breath. 
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"  Drink,  I  say ! ''  shouted  the  monster,  ''  or 
by  the  fiends " 

The  dwarf  hesitated.  The  king  grew  purple 
with  rage.  The  courtiers  smirked.  Trippetta, 
pale  as  a  corpse,  advanced  to  the  monarch's  seat, 
and,  falling  on  her  knees  before  him,  implored 
him  to  spare  her  friend. 

The  tyrant  regarded  her,  for  some  moments, 
in  evident  wonder  at  her  audacity.  He  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say — how  most 
becomingly  to  express  his  indignation.  At  last, 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  he  pushed  her  vio- 
lently from  him,  and  threw  the  contents  of  the 
brimming  goblet  in  her  face. 

The  poor  girl  got  up  the  best  she  could,  and, 
not  daring  even  to  sigh,  resumed  her  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  about  half  a  min- 
ute, during  which  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  or  of 
a  feather,  might  have  been  heard.  It  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  low,  but  harsh  and  protracted 
grating  sound  which  seemed  to  come  at  once 
from  every  corner  of  the  room. 

*M¥hat — what — what  are  you  making  that 
noise  for  ? ''  demanded  the  king,  turning 
furiously  to  the  dwarf. 

The  latter  seemed  to  have  recovered,  in  great 
measure,  from  his  intoxication,  and  looking 
fixedly  but  quietly  into  the  tyrant's  face,  merely 
ejaculated : 

'^  I — I  ?     How  could  it  have  been  me  ?  " 

"  The  sound  appeared  to  come  from  without/' 
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observed  one  of  the  courtiers.  "  I  fancy  it 
was  the  pa-rrot  at  the  window,  whetting  his  bill 
upon  his  cage-wires." 

*'  True,"  replied  the  monarch,  as  if  much  re- 
lieved by  the  sugo^estion ;  "  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  knight,  I  could  have  sworn  that  it  was  the 
gritting  of  this  vagabond's  teeth." 

Hereupon  the  dwarf  laughed  (the  king  was 
too  confirmed  a  joker  to  object  to  any  one's 
laughing),  and  displayed  a  set  of  large,  power- 
ful, and  very  repulsive  teeth.  Moreover,  he 
avowed  his  perfect  willingness  to  swallow  as 
much  wine  as  desired.  The  monarch  was  pac- 
ified ;  and  having  drained  another  bumper  with 
no  very  perceptible  ill  effect,  Hop-Frog  entered 
at  once,  and  with  spirit,  into  the  plans  for  the 
masquerade. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  was  the  association  of 
idea,"  observed  he,  very  tranquilly,  and  as  if 
he  had  never  tasted  wine  in  his  life,  *'  but  just 
after  your  majesty  had  struck  the  girl  and 
thrown  the  wine  in  her  face — just  after  your 
majesty  had  done  this,  and  while  the  parrot 
was  making  that  odd  noise  outside  the 
window,  there  came  into  my  mind  a  capital 
diversion — one  of  my  own  country  frolics — 
often  enacted  among  us,  at  our  masquerades: 
but  here  it  will  be  new  altogether.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  requires  a  company  of  eight 
persons  and " 

"Here  we  are!  ''cried  the  king,  laughing  at 
his  acute  discovery  of  the  coincidence;  "eight 
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to  a  fraction — I  and  my  seven  ministers. 
Come!    what  is  the  diversion?" 

''  We  call  it,"  replied  the  cripple,  "  the  Eight 
Chained  Ourang-Outangs,  and  it  really  is  ex- 
cellent sport  if  well  enacted/' 

"  We  will  enact  it,"  remarked  the  king,  draw- 
ing himself  up,  and  lowering  his  eyelids. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  game,"  continued  Hop- 
Frog,  **  lies  in  the  fright  it  occasions  among 
the  women." 

"  Capital ! "  roared  in  chorus  the  monarch 
and  his  ministry. 

"  I  will  equip  you  as  ourang-outangs,"  pro- 
ceeded the  dwarf ;  *'  leave  all  that  to  me.  The 
resemblance  shall  be  so  striking,  that  the  com- 
pany of  masqueraders  will  take  you  for  real 
beasts — and  of  course,  they  will  be  as  much 
terrified  as  astonished." 

"  Oh,  this  is  excuisite !  "  exclaimed  the  king. 
"  Hop-Frog !   I  will  make  a  man  of  you." 

*^  The  chains  are  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  confusion  by  their  jangling.  You  are 
supposed  to  have  escaped,  en  masse,  from  your 
keepers.  Your  majesty  cannot  conceive  the 
effect  produced,  at  a  masquerade,  by  eight 
chained  ourang-outangs,  imagined  to  be  real 
ones  by  most  of  the  company;  and  rushing  in 
with  savage  cries,  among  the  crowd  of  delicately 
and  gorgeously  habited  men  and  women.  The 
contrast  is  inimitable." 

"  It  must  be,"  said  the  king :  ^nd  the  council 
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arose  hurriedly  (as  it  was  growing  late),  to  put 
in  execution  the  scheme  of  Hop-Frog. 

His  mode  of  equipping  the  party  as  ourang- 
outangs  was  very  simple,  but  effective  enough 
for  his  purposes.  The  animals  in  question 
had,  at  the  epoch  of  my  story,  very  rarely  been 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world;  and  as 
the  imitations  made  by  the  dwarf  were  suffi- 
ciently beast-like  and  more  than  sufficiently 
hideous,  their  truthfulness  to  nature  was  thus 
thought  to  be  secured. 

The  king  and  his  ministers  were  first  encased 
in  tight-fitting  stockinet  shirts  and  drawers. 
They  were  then  saturated  with  tar.  At  this 
stage  of  the  process,  some  one  of  the  party 
suggested  feathers;  but  the  suggestion  was  at 
once  overruled  by  the  dwarf,  who  soon  con- 
vinced the  eight,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that 
the  hair  of  such  a  brute  as  the  ourang-outang 
was  much  more  efficiently  represented  by  flax. 
A  thick  coating  of  the  latter  was  accord- 
ingly plastered  upon  the  coating  of  tar.  A  long 
chain  was  now  procured.  First,  it  was  passed 
about  the  waist  of  the  king,  and  tied;  then 
about  another  of  the  party,  and  also  tied;  then 
about  all  successively,  in  the  same  manner. 
When  this  chaining  arrangement  was  complete, 
and  the  party  stood  as  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  possible,  they  formed  a  circle;  and  to 
make  all  things  appear  natural,  Hop-Frog 
the  calmer  judgement  of  her  friend  the  dwarf, 
passed  the  residue  of  the  chain  in  two  diame- 
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ters,  at  right  angles,  across  the  circle,  after  the 
fashion  adopted,  at  the  present  day,  by  those 
who  capture  chimpanzees,  or  other  large  apes, 
in  Borneo. 

The  grand  saloon  in  which  the  masquerade 
was  to  take  place,  was  a  circular  room,  very 
l%*fty,  and  receiving  the  light  of  the  sun  only 
through  a  single  window  at  top.  At  night 
(the  season  for  which  the  apartment  was  es- 
pecially designed)  it  was  illuminated  princi- 
pally by  a  large  chandelier,  depending  by  a 
chain  from  the  centre  of  the  sky-light,  and 
lowered,  or  elevated,  by  means  of  a  counter- 
balance as  usual;  but  (in  order  not  to  look 
unsightly)  this  latter  passed  outside  the  cupola 
and  over  the  roof. 

The  arrangements  of  the  room  had  been  left 
to  Trippetta's  superintendence;  but.  in  some 
particulars,  it  seems,  she  had  been  guided  by 
the  calmer  judment  of  her  friend  the  dwarf. 
At  his  suggestion  it  was  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  chandelier  was  removed.  Its  waxen  drip- 
pings (which,  in  weather  so  warm,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  prevent)  would  have  been  serious- 
ly detrimental  to  the  rich  dresses  of  the  guests, 
who,  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
saloon,  could  not  all  be  expected  to  keep  from 
out  its  centre — that  is  to  say,  from  under  the 
chandelier.  Additional  sconces  were  set  in 
various  parts  of  the  hall,  out  of  the  way;  and 
a  flambeau,  emitting  sweet  odor,  was  placed  in 
the  right  hand  of  each  of  the  Caryatides  that 
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stood  against  the  wall — some  fifty  or  sixty  al- 
together. 

The  eight  ourang-outangs,  taking  Hop-Frog's 
advice,  waited  patiently  until  midnight  (when 
the  room  was  thoroughly  filled  with  masquera- 
ders)  before  making  their  appearance.  No 
sooner  had  the  clock  ceased  striking,  however, 
than  they  rushed,  or  rather  rolled  in,  all  to- 
gether— for  the  impediments  of  their  chains 
caused  most  of  the  party  to  fall,  and  all  to 
stumble  as  they  entered. 

The  excitement  among  the  masqueraders  was 
prodigious,  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  king  with 
glee.  As  had  been  anticipated,  there  were  not 
a  few  of  the  guests  who  supposed  the  ferocious- 
looking  creatures  to  be  beasts  of  some  kind  in 
reality,  if  not  precisely  ourang-outangs.  Many 
of  the  women  swooned  with  affright;  and  had 
not  the  king  taken  the  precaution  to  exclude  all 
weapons  from  the  saloon,  his  party  might  soon 
have  expiated  their  frolic  in  their  blood.  As 
it  was,  a  general  rush  was  made  for  the  doors; 
but  the  king  had  ordered  them  to  be  locked 
immediately  upon  his  entrance;  and,  at  the 
dwarf's  suggestion,  the  keys  had  been  deposited 
with  him. 

While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  and 
each  masquerader  attentive  only  to  his  own 
safety  (for,  in  fact,  there  was  much  real  danger 
from  the  pressure  of  the  excited  crowd),  the 
chain  by  which  the  chandelier  ordinarily  hung, 
and  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  its  removal. 
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might  have  been  seen  very  gradually  to  descend, 
until  its  hooked  extremity  came  within  three 
feet  of  the  floor. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  and  his  seven 
friends  having  reeled  about  the  hall-  in  all 
directions,  found  themselves,  at  length,  in  its 
centre,  and,  of  course,  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  chain.  While  they  were  thus  situated, 
the  dwarf,  who  had  followed  noiselessly  at  their 
heels,  inciting  them  to  keep  up  the  commotion, 
took  hold  of  their  own  chain  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  portions  which  crossed  the  circle 
diametrically  and  at  right  angjles.  Here,  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  he  inserted  the  hook 
from  which  the  chandelier  had  been  wont  to 
depend;  and,  in  an  instant,  by  some  unseen 
agency,  the  chandelier-chain  was  drawn  so  far 
upward  as  to  take  the  hook  out  of  reach,  and, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  drag  the  ourang- 
outangs  together  in  close  connection,  and  face 
to  face. 

The  masqueraders,  by  this  time,  had  recov- 
ered, in  some  measure,  from  their  alarm;  and, 
beginning  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a  well- 
contrived  pleasantry,  set  up  a  loud  shout  of 
laughter  at  the  predicament  of  the  apes. 

"  Leave  them  to  me ! "  now  screamed  Hop- 
Frog,  his  shrill  voice  making  itself  easily  heard 
through  all  the  din.  "  Leave  them  to  me.  I 
fancy  /  know  them.  If  I  can  only  get  a  good 
look  at  them,  /  can  soon  tell  who  they  are.^' 

Here,    scrambling    over    the    heads    of    the 
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crowd,  lie  managed  to  get  to  the  wall;  when, 
seizing  a  flambeau  from  one  of  the  Caryatides, 
he  returned,  as  he  went,  to  the  centre  of  the 
room — leaped,  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey, 
upon  the  king's  head — and  thence  clambered  a 
few  feet  up  the  chain — holding  down  the  torch 
to  examine  the  group  of  ourang-outangs,  and 
still  screaming:  "7  shall  soon  find  out  who 
they  are !  " 

And  now,  while  the  whole  assembly  (the  apes 
included)  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  the 
jester  suddenly  uttered  a  shrill  whistle;  when 
the  chain  flew  violently  up  for  about  thirty 
feet — dragging  with  it  the  dismayed  and  strug- 
gling ourang-outangs,  and  leaving  them  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  between  the  sky-light  and 
the  floor.  Hop-Frog,  clinging  to  the  chain  as 
it  rose,  still  maintained  his  relative  position  in 
respect  to  the  eight  maskers,  and  still  (as  if 
nothing  were  the  matter)  continued  to  thrust 
his  torch  down  toward  them,  as  though  endeav- 
oring to  discover  who  they  were. 

So  thoroughly  astonished  was  the  whole  com- 
pany at  this  ascent,  that  a  dead  silence,  of  about 
a  minute's  duration,  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
just  such  a  low,  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  had 
before  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  and 
his  councillors  when  the  former  threw  the  wine 
in.  the  face  of  Trippetta.  But,  on  the  present 
occasion,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
whence  the  sound  issued.  It  came  from  the 
fang-like  teeth  of  the  dwarf,  who  ground  them 
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and  gnashed  them  as  he  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  glared,  with  an  expression  of  maniacal 
rage,  into  the  upturned  countenances  of  the 
king  and  his  seven  companions. 

"  Ah,  ha ! "  said  at  length  the  infuriated 
jester.  "  Ah,  ha !  I  begin  to  see  who  these 
people  are  now ! "  Here,  pretending  to  scru- 
tinize the  king  more  closely,  he  held  the  flambeau 
to  the  flaxen  coat  which  enveloped  him,  and 
which  instantly  burst  into  a  sheet  of  vivid 
flame.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  whole 
eight  ourang-outangs  were  blazing  fiercely, 
amid  the  shrieks  of  the  multitude  who  gazed 
at  them  from  below,  horror-stricken,  and  with- 
out the  power  to  render  them  the  slightest 
assistance. 

At  length  the  flames,  suddenly  increasing 
in  virulence,  forced  the  jester  to  climb  higher 
up  the  chain,  to  be  out  of  their  reach;  and,  as 
he  made  this  movement,  the  crowd  again  sank, 
for  a  brief  instant,  into  silence.  The  dwarf 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  once  more  spoke : 

"  I  now  see  distinctly'*  he  said,  "  what 
manner  of  people  these  maskers  are.  They 
are  a  great  king  and  his  seven  privy-councillors, 
— a  king  who  does  not  scruple  to  strike  a  de- 
fenceless girl,  and  his  seven  councillors  who 
abet  him  in  the  outrage.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
simply  Hop-Frog,  the  jester — and  this  is  my 
last  jest/' 

Owing  to  the  high  combustibility  of  both 
the  flax  and  the  tar  to  ,which  it  adhered,  the 
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dwarf  had  scarcely  made  an  end  of  his  brief 
speech  before  the  work  of  vengeance  was  com- 
plete. The  eight  corpses  swung  in  their  chains, 
a  fetid,  blackened,  hideous,  and  indistinguish- 
able mass.  The  cripple  hurled  his  torch  at 
them,  clambered  leisurely  to  the  ceiling,  and 
disappeared  through  the  sky-light. 

It  is  supposed  that  Trippetta,  stationed  on 
the  roof  of  the  saloon,  had  been  the  accomplice 
of  her  friend  in  his  fiery  revenge,  and  that,  to- 
gether, they  effected  their  escape  to  their  own 
country ;  for  neither  was  seen  again. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  CKOWD. 


Ce  grand  malheur,  de  ne  pouvoir  etre  seuL—La  Bruyere. 

It  was  well  said  of  a  certain  German  book 
that  '*  er  lasst  sich  nicht  lesen  " — it  does  not 
permit  itself  to  be  read,  '^here  are  some 
secrets  wJiich-jQ.. not .^permit^  them^^WeTTo^^ 
toIS.  '"Men  die  nightly  in  their l)M^"WfTniing 
the  hands  of  ghostly  confessors,  and  looking 
them  piteously  in  the  eyes — die  with  despair  of  / 
heart  and  convulsion  of  throat,  on  account  of  f 
the  hideousness  of  mysteries  which  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  revealed.  Now  and 
then,  alas,  the  conscience  of  man  takes  up  a 
burden  so  heavy  in  horror  that  it  can  be  thrown 
down  only  into  the  grave.  And  thus  the  es- 
sence of  all  crime  is  undivulged. 

Not  long  ago,  about  the  closing  in  of  an 
evening  in  autumn,  I  sat  at  the  large  bow- 
window  of  the  D Coffee-House  in  London. 

For  some  months  I  had  been  ill  in  health,  but 
was  now  convalescent,  and,  with  returning 
strength,  found  myself  in  one  of  those  happy 
moods  which  are  so  precisely  the  converse  of 
ennui — moods  of  the  keenest  appetency,  when 
17 
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the  film  from  the  mental  vision  departs — ^the 
ayXo^  rj  Tzptu  emjEo  — and  the  intellect,  elec- 
trified, surpasses  as  greatly  its  every-day  con- 
dition, as  does  the  vivid  yet  candid  reason  of 
Leibnitz,  the  mad  and  flimsy  rhetoric  of 
Gorgias.  Merely  to  breathe  was  enjoyment; 
and  derived'^posTfive' pleasiire  even  from  many 
of  the  legitimate  sources  of  pain.  I  felt  a 
calm  but  inquisitive  interest  in  every  thing. 
With  a  cigar  in  my  mouth  and  a  newspaper  in 
my  lap,  I  had  been  amusing  myself  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  now  in  poring 
over  advertisements,  now  in  observing  the  pro- 
miscuous company  in  the  room,  and  now  in 
peering  through  the  smoky  panes  into  the 
street. 

This  latter  is  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  and  had  been  very  much 
crowded  during  the  whole  day.  But,  as  the 
darkness  came  on,  the  throng  momently  in- 
creased; and,  by  the  time  the  lamps  were 
well  lighted,  two  dense  and  continuous  tides  of 
population  were  rushing  past  the  door.  At 
this  particular  period  of  the  evening  I  had 
never  before  been  in  a  similar  situation,  and 
the  tujirul^H^iii^sea  of  liuman  heads  filled  me, 
therefore,  with  a  delicious  novelty  of  emotion. 
I  gave  up,  at  length,  all  care  of  things  within 
the  hotel,  and  became  absorbed  in  contemplation 
of  the  scene  without. 

At  first  my  observations  took  an  abstract 
and  generalizing  turn.     I  looked  at  the  passen- 
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gers  in  masses,  and  thought  of  them  in  their 
aggre^;ate  relations.  Soon,  however,  I  de- 
scendedTo  details,  and  regarded  with  minute 
interest  the  innumerable  varieties  of  figure, 
dress,  air,  gait,  visage,  and  expression  of 
countenance. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  went 
by  had  a  satisfied,  business-like  deineanor,  and 
seemed  to  be  thinking  only  o'fniffing~"'their 
way  through  the  press.  Their  brows  were  knit, 
and  their  eyes  rolled  quickly;  when  pushed 
against  by  fellow-wayfarers  they ,  evineed  no 
symptom  of  impatience,  but  adjusted  their 
clothes  and  hurried  on.  Others,  still  a  numer- 
ous  class,  were  restless  in  their  movements,  had  . 
flushed  faces,  and  talked  and  gesticulated  to 
themselves,  as  if  feeling  in  solitude  on  account 
of  the  very  denseness  of  the  company  around..' 
When  impeded  in  their  pros^ress,  these  people 
suddenly  ceased  muttering;  but  redoubled  their 
gQsticulations,  and  awaited,  with  an  absent 
aimoverdorie  smile  upon  their  lips,  the  course 
of  the  persons  impeding  them.  If  jostled,  they 
bowed  profusely  to  the  jostlers,  and  appeared 
overwhelmed  with  confusion. — There  was 
nothing  very  distinctive  about  these  two  large 
classes  beyond  what  I  have  noted.  Their  hab- 
iliments belonged  to  that  order  which"'*tr* 
pointedly  termed  the  decent.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly noblemen,  merchants,  attorneys, 
tradesmen,  stock-jobbers — the  Eupatrids  and  v 
the  common-places  of  society — men  of  leisure 
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and  men  actively  engaged  in  affairs  of  theii 
\own — conducting  business  upon  its  own  respon- 
jsibility.     They  did  not  greatly  excite  my  atten- 
tion. 

The  tribe  of  clerks  was  an  obvious  one;  and 
here  I  discerned  two  remarkable  divisions. 
There  were  the  junior  clerks  of  flash  houses 
— young  gentlenfeh'  with^'tight  coats,  bright 
boots,  well-oiled  hair,  and  supercilious  lips. 
Setting  aside  a  certain  dapperness  of  carriage, 
which  may  be  termed  deskism  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  the  manner  of  these  persons  seemed 
to  be  an  exact  fac-simile  of  what  had  been  the 
perfection  of  bon  ton  about  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  before.  They  wore  the  cast-off  graces 
of  the  gentry; — and  this,  I  believe,  involves 
the  best  definition  of  the  class. 

The  division  of  the  upper  clerks  of  staunch 
firms,  or  of  the  "  steady  old  fellows,^'  it  was 
not   possible   to   mistake.     These   were   known 
liby    their    coats    and    pantaloons,,  of    black    or 
brown,   made   to   sit   comfortahly,   with   white 
cravats    and    waistcoats,    broad    solid-looking 
shoes,  and  thick  hose  or  gaiters.     They  had  all 
,    slightly  bald  heads,  from  which  the  right  ears, 
I  long  used  to  pen-holding,  had  an  odd  habit  of 
I  standing  off  on  end.     I  observed  that  they  al- 
ways removed  or  settled  their  hats  with  both 
hands,  and  wore  watches,  with  short  gold  chains 
of  a  substantial  and  ancient  pattern.     Theirs 
was  the  affectation  of  respectability — if  indeed 
there  be  an  affection  so  honorable. 
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There  were  many  individuals  of  dashing 
appearance,  whom  I  easily  understood  as  be- 
longing to  the  race  of  swell  pick-pockets,  with 
which  all  great  cities  are  infested.  I  watched 
these  gentry  with  much  inquisitiveness,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  should 
ever  be  mistaken  for  gentlemen  by  gentlemen 
themselves.  Their  voluminousness  of  wristband, 
with  an  air  of  excessive  frankness,  should  be- 
tray them  at  once. 

The  gamblers,  of  whom  I  descried  not  a  few, 
were  still  more  easily  recognizable.  They 
wore  every  variety  of  dress,  from  that  of  the 
desperate  thimble-rig  bully,  with  velvet  waist- 
coat, fancy  neckerchief,  gilt  chains,  and  fila- 
greed  buttons,  to  that  of  the  scrupulously  in- 
ornate clergyman,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
less  liable  to  suspicion.  Still  all  were  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  sodden  swarthiness  of 
complexion,  a  filmy  dimness  of  eye,  and  pallor 
and  compression  of  lip.  There  were  two  other 
traits,  moreover,  by  which  I  could  always  detect 
them:  a  guarded  lowness  of  tone  in  conversa- 
tion, and  a  more  than  ordinary  extension  of  the 
thumb  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the 
fingers.  Very  often,  in  company  with  these 
sharpers,  I  observed  an  order  of  men  somewhat 
different  in  habits,  but  still  birds  of  a  kindred 
feather.  They  may  be  defined  as  the  gentlemen 
who  live  by  their  wits.  They  seem  to  prey  upon 
the  public  in  two  battalions — that  of  the  dandies 
and   that  of  the  military  men.     Of  the  first 
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grade  the  leading  features  are  long  locks  and 
smiles ;  of  the  second,  f rogged  coats  and  frowns. 
Descending  in. the  scale  of  what  is  termed 
gentility,  I  found  darker  and  deeper  themes  for 
speculation.  I  saw  Jew  pedlars,  with  hawk 
eyes  flashing  from  countenances  whose  every 
other  feature  wore  only  an  expression  of  ab- 
ject humility;  sturdy  professional  street  beggars 
scowling  upon  mendicants  of  a  better  stamp, 
whom  despair  alOne  had  driven  forth  intc  the 
night  for  charity;  feeble  and  ghastly  invalids-, 
upon  whom  death  had  placed  a  sure  hand,  and 
who  sidled  and  tottered  through  the  mob,  look- 
ing every  one  beseechingly  in  the  face,  as  if  in 
search  of  some  chance  consolation,  some  lost 
hope;  modest  young  girls  returning  from  long 
and  late4trb©T''*fo  a~cKeerless  home,  and  shrink- 
ing more  tearfully  than  indignantly  from  the 
glances  of  ruffians,  whose  direct  contact,  even, 
could  not  be^  avoided;  women  of  the  town  of 
all  kinds  and  of  all  ages — the  unequivocal 
beauty  in  the  prime  of  her  womanhood,  putting 
one  in  mind  of  the  statue  in  Lucian,  with  the 
surface  of  Parian  marble,  and  the  interior  filled 
with  filth— the  loat  some  and  utterly  lost  leper 
in  rari — the  wrinkled,  bejewelled,  and  paint- 
begrimed  beldame,  making  a  last  effort  at  youth 
— the  mere  child  of  immature  form,  yet,  from 
long  association,  an  adept  in  the  dreadful  co- 
quetries of  her  trade,  and  burning  with  a  rabid 
ambition  to  be  ranked  the  equal  of  her  elders 
in  vice;  drunkards  innumerable  and  indescrib- 
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able — some  in  shreds  and  patches,  reeling,  in- 
articulate, with  brujigg,d^yisage  and  lack-lustre 
eyes — some  in  whole  although  filthy  gar- 
ments, with  a  slightly  unsteady  swagger,  thick 
sensual  lips,  and  hearty-looking  rubicund  faces 
— others  clothed  in  materials  which  had  once 
been  good,  and  which  even  now  were  scrupu- 
lously well  brushed — men  who  walked  with 
a  more  than  naturally  firm  and  springy 
step,  but  whose  countenances  were  fearfully 
pale,  and  whose  eyes  were  hideously  wild  and 
red;  and  who  clutched  with  quivering  fingers, 
as  they  strode  through  the  crowd,  at  every 
object  which  came  within  their  reach;  beside 
these,  pie-men,  porters,  coal-heavers,  sweeps; 
organ-grinders,  monkey-exhibitors,  and  ballad- 
mongers,  those  who  vended  with  those  who  sang ; 
ragged  artizans  and  exhausted  laborers  of  every 
description,  and  all  full  of  a  noisy  and  inor- 
linate  vivacity  which  jarred  discordantly  upon 
the  ear,  and  gave  an  aching  sensation  to  the 
eye. 

As  the  night  deepened,  so  deepened  to  me  the 
interest  of  the  scene;  for  not  only  did  the 
general  character  of  the  crowd  materially  alter 
(its  gentler  features  retiring  in  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  more  orderly  portion  of  the 
people,  and  itsjiarsher  ones  coming  out  into 
bolder  relief,  as  the  late  hour  brought  forth 
every  species  of  infamy  from  its  den),  but  the 
rays  of  the  gas-lamps,  feeble  at  first  in  their 
struggle  with  the  dying  day,  had  now  at  length 
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gained  ascendancy,  and  threw  over  every  thing 
a  fitful  and  garish  lustre.  All  was  dark  yet 
splendid — as  that  ebony  to  which  has  been  lik- 
ened the  style  of  TertuUian. 

The  wild  effects  of  the  light  enchained  me  to 
an   examination   of  individual   faces;   and  al- 
though the  rapidity  with  which  the  world  of 
light  flitted  before  the  window  prevented  me 
from  casting  more  than  a  glance  upon   each 
visage,  still  it  seemed  that,  in  my  then  J^eculiar 
niental  state,  I  could  frequently  read,  even  in 
that  Enef  interval  of  a  glance,  the  history  of 
long  years. 
,^5»^  With  my  brow  to  the  glass,  I  was  thus  occupied 
in  scrutinizing  the  mob,  when  suddenly  there 
came  into  view  a  countenance   (that  of  a  de- 
I  crepid  old  man,  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years 
I  of  age) — a  countenance  which  at  once  arrested 
'  and  absorbed  my  whole  attention,    on   account 
of  the  absohite  jdiosyncrasy  of  its  expression. 
Any  thing  even  remoTety  resembling  that  ex- 
pression I  had  never  seen  before.     I  well  re- 
member that  my  first  thought,  upon  beholding 
it,  was  that  Retzch,  had  he  viewed  it,  would  have 
greatly  preferred  it  to  his  own  pictural  incar- 
nations of  the  fiend.     As  I  endeavored,  during 
the   brief   minute   of   my   original   survey,   to 
-  *  form  some  analysis  of  the  meaning  conveyed, 
there  arose  confusedly  and  paradoxically  within 
»my  mind,  the  ideas  of  vast  mental  power,  of 

(caution,  of  penuriousiiess,  of  avarice,  of  coolness, 
of  malice,  of  blood-thirstiness,  of  triumph,  of 
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merriment,  of  excessive  terror,  of  intense — of  I 
supreme  despair.  I  felt  singularly  aroused,  | 
startled,  fascinated.  "  How  wild  a  history,"  I 
said  to  myself,  '*  is  written  within  that  bosom  I  " 
Then  came  a  craving  desire  to  keep  the  man  in 
fiew — ^to  know  more  of  him.  Hurriedly  put- 
ting on  an  overcoat,  and  seizing  my  hat  and 
cane,  I  made  my  way  into  the  street,  and  pushed 
through  the  crowd  in  the  direction  which  I 
had  seen  him  take;  for  he  had  already  disap- 
peared. With  some  little  difficulty  I  at  length 
came  within  sight  of  him,  approached,  and  fol- 
lowed him  closely,  yet  cautiously,  so  as  not  ta 
attract  his  attention. 

I  had  now  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
his  person.  He  was  short  in  stature,  very  thia, 
and  apparently  very  feeble.  His  clothes,  gen- 
erally, were  filthy  and  ragged;  but  as  he  came, 
now  and  then,  within  the  strong  glare  of  a 
lamp,  I  perceived  that  his  linen,  although  dirty, 
was  of  beautiful  texture;  and  my  vision  de- 
ceived me,  or,  through  a  rent  in  a  closely-but- 
toned and  evidently  second-handed  roquelaire 
which  enveloped  him,  I  caught  a  glimpse  both 
of  a  diamond  and^fadagger.  These  observa- 
tions heightened  my  curiosity,  and  I  resolved 
to  follow  the  stranger  whithersoever  he  should 

go- 
It   was   now   fully   lught-fall,   and   a   thick 
humid  fog  hung  over  the  city,  soon  ending  in 
a   settled   and   heavy   rain.     This   change    of 
weather  had  an  odd  effect  upon  the  crowd,  the 
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whole  of  which  was  at  once  put  into  ne\^ 
commotion,  and  overshadowed  by  a  world  of 
umbrellas.  The  waver,  the  jostle,  and  the  hum 
increased  in  a  tenfold  degree.  For  my  own 
part  I  did  not  much  regard  the  rain — the 
i  lurking  of  an  old  fever  in  my  system  render- 
ing the  moisture  somewhat  too  dangerously 
pleasant.  Tying  a  handkerchief  about  my 
mouth,  I  kept  on.  For  half  an  hour  the  old  man 
held  his  way  with  difHcuTty  along  the  great 
thoroughfare;  and  I  here  walked  close  at  his 
elbow  through  fear  of  losing  sight  of  him. 
Never  once  turning  his  head  to  look  back,  he 
did  not  observe  me.  By  and  by  he  passed  into 
a  cross  street,  which,  although  densely  filled 
with  people,  was  not  quite  so  much  thronged  as 
the  main  one  he  had  quitted.  Here  a  change 
in  his  demeanor  became  evident.  He  walked 
more  slowly  and  with  less  object  than  be- 
fore— more  hesitatingly.  He  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  way  repeatedly,  without  ap- 
parent aim;  and  the  press  was  still  so  thick, 
that,  at  every  such  movement,  I  was  obliged 
to  follow  him  closely.  The  street  was  a  nar- 
row and  long  one,  and  his  course  lay  within  it 
for  nearlj,anhour,  during  which  the  passengers 
had  gradually  diminished  to  about  that  number 
which  is  ordinarily  seen  at  noon  on  Broadway 
near  the  park — so  vast  a  difference  is  there 
between  a  London  populace  and  that  of  the 
most  frequented  American  city.  A  second  turn 
brought  us  into  a  square,  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
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overflowing  with  lifei  The  old  manner  of  thej 
stranger  re-appeared.  His  chin  fell  upon  his 
breast,  while  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  from  under 
his  knit  brows,  in  every ^'dtrecf ion,' upon  those 
who  hemmed  him  in.  He  urged  his  way  stead- 
ily and  perseveringly.  I  was  surprised,  how- 
ever, to  find,  upon  his  having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  square,  that  he  turned  an^  retraced  his 
steps.  Still  more  was  T  a'sfom'STeTIcrseriiim 
repeat  the  same  walk  several  times — once  nearly 
detecting  me  as  he  came  round  with  a  sudden 
movement. 

In  this  exercise  he  spent  anothex  hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  met  witii  far  less  interruption 
from  passengers  than  at  first.  The  rain  fell 
fast ;  the  air  grew  cool ;  and  the  people  were  re-  ) 
tiring  to  their  homes.  With  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience, the  wanderer  passed  into  a  by-street 
comparatively  deserted.  Down  this,  some  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long,  he  rushed  with  an  activity  I 
could  not  have  dreamed  of  seeing  in  one  so  aged, 
and  which  put  me  to  much  trouble  in  pursuit. 
A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  a  large  and  busy 
bazaar,  with  the  localities  of  which  the  stranger 
appeared  well  acquainted,  and  where  his  orig- 
inal demeanor  again  became  apparent,  as  he 
forced  his  way  to  and  fro,  without  aim,  among  I? 
the  host  of  buyers  and  selleS^r 

During  the  hour  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts, 
which  we  passed  in  this  place,  it  required  much 
caution  on  my  part  to  keep  him  with  reach 
without  attracting  his  observation.     Luckily  1 
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I  wore  a  pair  of  caoutchouc  over-shoes,  and  could 

imove  about  in  perfect  silence.     At  no  moment 

did  he  see  that  I  watched  him.     He  entered 

sho^  after  shop,  priced  nothing,  spoke  no  word, 

land  looked  at  all  objects  with  a  wild  and  vacant 

(stare.     I  was  now  utterly  amazed  at  his  behav- 

ibr,  and  firmly  resolved  that  we  should  not  part 

until  I  had  satisfied  myself  in  some  measure 

respecting  him. 

A  loud-toned  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the 
company  were  fast  deserting  the  bazaar.  A 
shop-keeper,  in  putting  up  a  shutter,  jostled  the 
old  man,  and  at  the  instant  I  saw  a  strong  shud- 
der come  over  his  frame.  He  hurried  into  the 
street,  looked  anxiously  around  him  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  jan  with  incredible  swiftness 
I  through  many  crooked  and  peopleless  lanes,  un- 
^  til  we  emerged  once  more  upon  the  great  thor- 
oughfare whence  we  had  started — the  street  of 

the  D Hotel.     It  no  longer  wore,  however, 

the  same  aspect.  It  was  still  brilliant  with  gas ; 
but  the  rain  fell  fiercely,  and  there  were  few 
persons  to  be  seen.  The  stranger  grew  pale. 
He  walked  moodily  some  paces  up  the  once 
populous  avenue,  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and,  plung- 
ing through  a  great  variety  of  devious  ways, 
came  out,  at  length,  in  view  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres.  It  was  about  being  closed,  and 
the  audience  were  thronging  from  the  doors. 
I  saw  the  old  man  gasp  as  if  for  breath  while  he 
threw  himself  amid  the  crowd;  but  I  thought 
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that  the  intense  agony  of  his  countenance  had, 
in  some  measure,  abated.  His  head  again  fell 
upon  his  breast;  he  appeared  a^  I  had  seen  him 
at  first.  I  observed  that' he  now  toolc  the  course 
ifi  which  had  gone  the  greater  number  of  the  au- 
dience— but,  upon  the  whole,  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  the  waywardness  of  his  actions.  / 
As  he  proceeded,  the  company  grew  more 
scattered,  and  his  old  uneasiness  and  vacillation 
were  resumed.  For  some  time  he  followed 
closely  a  party  of  some  ten  or  twelve  roisterers ; 
but  from  this  number  one  by  one  dropped  off, 
until  three  only  remained  together,  in  a  nar- 
row and  gloomy  lane,  little  frequented.  The 
stranger  paused,  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  lost 
in  thought;  then,  with  every  mark  of  agitation, 
pursued  rapidly  a  route  which  brought  us  to 
the  verge  of  the  city,  amid  regions  very  differ- 
ent from  those  we  had  hitherto  traversed.  It 
was  the  most  noisome  quarter  of  London,  where 
every  thin^  ■Trtyrri:h«-wo«g^  imp? e^-s'^tfrthe  most 
deplorable  poverty,  and  of  the  most  desperate 
crime.  By  the  dim  light  of  an  accidental  lamp,  j 
tall,  antique,  worm-eaten,  wooden  tenements  ' 
were  seen  tottering  to  their  fSf!!,  in  directions  so 
many  and  capricious,  that  scarce  the  semblance 
of  a  passage  was  discernible  between  them. 
The  paving-stones  lay  at  random,  displaced  . 
from  their  beds  by  the  rankly-growing  grass,  v 
Horrible  filth  festered  in  the  dammed-up  gut- 
ters. The  whole  atmosphere  teemed  with  des- 
olation.    Yet,  as  we  proceeded,  the  sounds  of 
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human  life  revived  by  sure  degrees,  and  at 
length  large  bands  of  the  most  abandoned  of  a 
London  populace  were  seen  reeling  to  and  fro. 
The  spirits  of  the  old  man  again  flickered  up, 
as  a  lamp  which  is  near  its  death-hour.  Once 
more  he  strode  onward  with  elastic  tread.  Sud- 
denly a  corner  was  turned,  a  blaze  of  light  burst 
upon  our  sight,  and  we  stood  before  one  of  the 

/huge  suburban  temples  of  Intemperance — one 

(of  the  palaces  of  the  fiend,  Gin. 

It  was  now  nearly  daybreak;  but  a  number 
of  wretched  inebriates  still  pressed  in  and  out 
of  the  flaunting  entrance.  With  a  half  shriek 
of  joy  the  old  man  forced  a  passage  within,  re- 
sumed at  once  his  original  bearing,  and  stalked 
backward  and  forward,  without  apparent  ob- 
ject, among  the  throng.  He  had  not  been  thus 
long  occupied,  however,  before  a  rush  to  the 
doors  gave  token  that  the  host  was  closing  them 
for  the  night.  It  was  something  even  more  in- 
tense than  despair  that  I  then  observed  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  singular  being  whom  I 
had  watched  so  pertinaciously.  Yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  in  his  career,  but,  with  a  mad  energy, 
retraced  his  steps  at  once,  to  the  heart  of  the 
mighty  London.  Long  and  swiftly  he  fled, 
while  I  followed  him  in  the  wildest  amazement, 
resolute  not  to  abandon  a  scrutiny  in  which  I 
now  felt  an  interest  all-absorbing.  The  sun 
arose  while  we  proceeded,  and,  when  we  had 
once  again  reached  that  most  thronged  mart  of 
the  populous  town,  the  street  of  the  D 
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Hotel,  it  presented  an  appearance  of  human 
bustle  and  activity  scarcely  inferior  to  what  1 
had  seen  on  the  evening  before.  And  here, 
long,  amid  the  momently  increasing  confusion, 
did  I  persist  in  my  pursuit  of  the  stranger.  But, 
as  usual,  he  walked  to  and  fro,  and  during  the 
day  did  not  pass  from  out  the  turmoil  of  that 
street.  And,  as  the  shades  of  the  second  even- 
ing came  on,  I  grew  wearied  unto  death,  and, 
stopping  fully  in  front  of  the  wanderer,  gazed 
at  him  steadfastly  in  the  face.  He  noticed  me 
not,  but  resumed  his  solemn  walk,  while  I,  ceas- 
ing to  follow,  remained  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation. ~^*^  This  old  man,"  I  said  at  length, 
*^  is  the  type  and  the  genius  of  deep  crime.  He 
refuses  to  be  alone.  He  is  the  man  of  tKe 
crowd.  It  \y ill  hem  vain  to  follow;  for  I  shall 
learn  no  more  of  him,  nor  of  his  deeds.  The 
worst  heart  of  the  world  is  a  grosser  book  than 
the  ^'  Hortulus  Anims,''  *  and  perhaps  it  is 
but  one  of  the  great  mercies  of  God  that  *  er 
lasst  sich  niclit  lesen/  " 

*  "  The  Hortulus  Animoe  cum  Oratiunculis  Aliquibtis  Super- 
acditis  "  of  Qriinninger. 
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A  TALE  WITH  A  MORAL. 


*'Coic  tal  que  las  costumhres  de  un  autor" 
Bays  Don  Thomas  De  Las  Torres,  in  the  preface 
to  his  "  Amatory  Poems/^  '^  scan  puras  y  castas, 
importo  muy  poco  que  no  sean  igualmente 
severas  sus  ohras  " — meaning,  in  plain  English, 
that,  provided  the  morals  of  an  author  are  pure, 
personally,  it  signifies  nothing  what  are  the 
morals  of  his  books.  We  presume  that  Don 
Thomas  is  now  in  Purgatory  for  the  assertion. 
It  would  be  a  clever  thing,  too,  in  the  way  of 
poetical  justice,  to  keep  him  there  until  his 
"  Amatory  Poems "  get  out  of  print,  or  are 
laid  definitely  upon  the  shelf  through  lack  of 
readers.  Every  fiction  should  have  a  moral; 
and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  critics  have 
discovered  that  every  fiction  has.  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  some  time  ago,  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  the  "  Batrachomyomachia,"  and  proved 
that  the  poet's  object  was  to  excite  a  distaste  for 
sedition.  Pierre  La  Seine,  going  a  step  farther, 
showi  that  the  intention  was  to  recommend  to 
32 
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young  men  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Just  so,  too,  Jacobus  Hugo  has  satisfied  him- 
self that,  by  Euenis,  Homer  meant  to  insinuate 
John  Calvin;  by  Antinous,  Martin  Luther;  by 
the  Lotophagi,  Protestants  in  general;  and,  by 
the  Harpies,  the  Dutch.  Our  more  modern 
Scholiasts  are  equally  acute.  These  fellows  dem- 
onstrate a  hidden  meaning  in  "  The  Antedilu- 
vians," a  parable  in  "  Powhatan,"  new  views 
in  "  Cock  Robin,"  and  transcendentalism  in 
"  Hop  0'  My  Thumb."  In  short,  it  has  been 
shown  that  no  man  can  sit  down  to  write  with- 
out a  very  profound  design.  Thus  to  authors 
in  general  much  trouble  is  spared.  A  novelist, 
for  example,  need  have  no  care  of  his  moral. 
It  is  there — that  is  to  say,  it  is  somewhere — and 
the  moral  and  the  critics  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. When  the  proper  time  arrives,  all  that 
the  gentleman  intended,  and  all  ihat  he  did  not 
intend,  will  be  brought  to  light,  in  the  Dial,  or 
the  Down-Easter,  together  with  all  that  he 
ought  to  have  intended,  and  the  rest  that  he 
clearly  meant  to  intend: — so  that  it  will  all 
come  very  straight  in  the  end. 

There  is  no  just  ground,  therefore,  for  the 
charge  brought  against  me  by  certain  ignora- 
muses— that  I  have  never  written  a  moral  tale, 
or,  in  more  precise  words,  a  tale  with  a  moral. 
They  are  not  the  critics  predestined  to  bring  me 
out,  and  develop  my  morals : — that  is  the  secret. 
By  and  by  the  North  American  Quarterly  Hum- 
drum   will    make    them    ashamed    of    their 
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stupidity.  In  the  meantime,  by  way  of  stay- 
ing execution — by  way  of  mitigating  the  ac- 
cusations against  me — I  offer  the  sad  history 
appended, — a  history  about  whose  obvious 
moral  there  can  be  no  question  whatever,  since 
he  who  runs  may  read  it  in  the  large  capitals 
which  form  the  title  of  the  tale.  I  should  have 
credit  for  this  arrangement — a  far  wiser  one 
than  that  of  La  Fontaine  and  others,  who  re- 
serve the  impression  to  be  conveyed  until  the 
last  moment,  and  thus  sneak  it  in  at  the  fag 
end  of  their  fables. 

Defuncti  injuria  ne  afficiantur  was  a  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  and  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
horHUm  is  an  excellent  injunction — even  if  the 
dead  in  question  be  nothing  but  dead  small 
beer.  It  is  not  my  design,  therefore  to  vituper- 
ate my  deceased  friend,  Toby  Dammit.  He  was 
a  sad  dog,  it  it  true,  and  a  dog's  death  it  was 
that  he  died;  but  he  himself  was  not  to  blame 
for  his  vices.  They  grew  out  of  a  personal  de- 
fect in  his  mother.  She  did  her  best  in  the 
way  of  flogging  him  while  an  infant — for  duties 
to  her  well-regulated  mind  were  always  pleas- 
ures, and  babies,  like  tough  steaks,  or  the  mod- 
ern Greek  olive  trees,  are  invariablv  the  better 
for  beating — but,  poor  woman !  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  left-handed,  and  a  child 
flogged  left-handedly  had  better  be  left  un- 
flogged.  The  world  revolves  from  right  to  left. 
It  will  not  do  to  whip  a  baby  from  left  to 
right.     If  each  blow  in  the  proper  direction 
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drives  an  evil  propensity  out,  it  follows  that 
every  thump  in  an  opposite  one  knocks  its  quota 
of  wi'^kedness  in.  I  was  often  present  at  Toby's 
chastisements,  and,  even  by  the  way  in  which  he 
kicked,  I  could  perceive  that  he  was  getting 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  At  last  I  saw, 
through  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  villain  at  all,  and  one  day  when 
he  had  been  cuffed  until  he  grew  so  black  in  the 
face  that  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  a 
little  African,  and  no  effect  had  been  produced 
beyond  that  of  making  him  wriggle  himself  into 
a  fit,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  went  down 
upon  my  knees  forthwith,  and,  uplifting  my 
voice,  made  prophecy  of  his  ruin. 

The  fact  is  that  his  precocity  in  vice  was  aw- 
ful. At  five  months  of  age  he  used  to  get  into 
such  passions  that  he  was  unable  to  articulate. 
At  six  months,  I  caught  him  gnawing  a  pack  of 
cards.  At  seven  months  he  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  catching  and  kissing  the  female  babies. 
At  eight  months  he  peremptorily  refused  to  put 
his  signature  to  the  Temperance  pledge.  Thus 
he  went  on  increasing  in  iniquity,  month  after 
month,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  he 
not  only  insisted  upon  wearins:  moustaches,  but 
had  contracted  a  propensity  for  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  for  backing  his  assertions  by  bets. 

Through  this  latter  most  ungentlemanly 
practice,  the  ruin  which  I  had  predicted  to 
Tobby  Dammit  overtook  him  at  last.  The 
fashion    had    '^  grown    with    his    growth    and 
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strengthened  with  his  strength,"  so  that,  when 
he  came  to  be  a  mgin,  he  could  scarcely  utter  a 
sentence  without  interlarding  it  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  gamble.  Not  that  he  actually  laid 
wagers — no.  I  will  do  my  friend  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  would  as  soon  have  laid  eggs.  With 
him  the  thing  was  a  mere  formula — nothing 
more.  His  expressions  on  this  head  had  no 
meaning  attached  to  them  whatever.  They 
were  simple  if  not  altogether  innocent  exple- 
tives— imaginative  phrases  wherewith  to  round 
off  a  sentence.  When  he  said  "  I'll  bet  you  so 
and  so,"  nobody  ever  thought  of  taking  him  up ; 
but  still  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  my  duty  to 
put  him  down.  The  habit  was  an  immoral  one, 
and  so  I  told  him.  It  was  a  vulgar  one — this 
I  begged  him  to  believe.  It  was  discounte- 
nanced by  society — here  I  said  nothing  but  the 
truth.  It  was  forbidden  by  act  of  Congress — 
here  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  telling 
a  lie.  I  remonstrated — but  to  no  purpose.  I 
demonstrated — in  vain.  I  entreated — ^he  smiled. 
I  implored — he  laughed.  I  preached — he 
sneered.  I  threatened — he  swore.  I  kicked 
him — he  called  for  the  police.  I  pulled  his 
nose — ^he  blew  it,  and  offered  to  bet  the  devil  his' 
head  that  I  would  not  venture  to  try  that  exper- 
iment again. 

Poverty  was  another  vice  which  the  peculiar 
physical  deficiency  of  Dammit's  mother  had  en- 
tailed upon  her  son.  He  was  detestably  poor; 
and  this  was  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  his  ex- 
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pletive  expressions  about  betting,  seldom  took 
a  pecuHiary  turn.  I  will  not  be  bound  to  say 
that  I  ever  heard  him  make  use  of  such  a  figure 
of  speech  as  "  I'll  bet  you  a  dollar."  It  was 
usually  *'  I'll  bet  you  what  you  please/'  or  '*  I'll 
bet  you  what  you  dare,"  or  "  I  '11  bet  you  a 
trifle,"  or  else,  more  significantly  still, ''  Fll  bet 
the  Devil  my  head." 

This  latter  form  seemed  to  please  him  best, — 
perhaps  because  it  involved  the  least  risk;  for 
Dammit  had  become  excessively  parsimonious. 
Had  any  one  taken  him  up,  his  head  was  small, 
and  thus  his  loss  would  have  been  small  too. 
But  these  are  my  own  reflections,  and  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  I  am  right  in  attributing 
them  to  him.  At  all  events  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion grew  daily  in  favor,  notwithstanding  the 
gross  impropriety  of  a  man  betting  his  brains 
like  bank-notes, — but  this  was  a  point  which 
my  friend's  perversity  of  disposition  would  not 
permit  him  to  comprehend.  In  the  end,  he 
abandoned  all  other  forms  of  wager,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  "  Fll  bet  the  Devil  my  head/'  with 
a  pertinacity  and  exclusiveness  of  devotion  that 
displeased  not  less  than  it  surprised  me.  I  am 
always  displeased  by  circumstances  for  which  I 
cannot  account.  Mysteries  force  a  man  to 
think,  and  so  injure  his  health.  The  truth  is, 
there  was  something  in  the  air  with  which  Mr. 
Dammit  was  wont  to  give  utterance  to  his  offen- 
sive expression — something  in  his  manner  of 
enunciation — which  at  first  interested,  and  af- 
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terward  made  me  very  uneasy— something 
which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term  at 
present,  I  must  be  permitted  to  call  queer;  but 
which  Mr.  Coleridge  would  have  called  mysti- 
cal, Mr.  Kant  pantheistical,  Mr.  Carlyle  twisti- 
cal,  and  Mr.  Emerson  hyperquizzitistical.  I 
began  not  to  like  it  at  all.  Mr.  Dammit's  soul 
was  in  a  perilous  state.  I  resolved  to  bring  all 
my  eloquence  into  play  to  save  it.  I  vowed 
to  serve  him  as  St.  Patrick,  in  the  Irish  chron- 
icle, is  said  to  have  served  the  toad, — that  is  to 
say,  "awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation.'* 
I  addressed  myself  to  the  task  forthwith.  Once 
more  I  betook  myself  to  remonstrance.  Again 
I  collected  my  energies  for  a  final  attempt  at 
expostulation. 

When  I  had  made  an  end  of  my  lecture,  Mr. 
Dammit  indulged  himself  in  some  very  equivo- 
cal behavior.  For  some  moments  he  remained 
silent,  merely  looking  me  inquisitively  in  the 
face.  But  presently  he  threw  his  head  to  one 
side,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows  to  a  great  extent. 
Then  he  spread  out  the  palms  of  his  hand* 
and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  Then  he  winked 
with  the  right  eye.  Then  he  repeated  the  op- 
eration with  the  left.  Then  he  shut  them  both 
up  very  tight.  Then  he  opened  them  both  so 
very  wide  that  I  became  seriously  alarmed  for 
the  consequences.  Then,  applying  his  thumb 
to  his  nose,  he  thought  proper  to  make  an  inde- 
scribable movement  with  the  rest  of  his  fingers. 
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Finally,  setting  is  arms  a-kimbo,  he  conde- 
scended to  reply. 

I  can  call  to  mind  only  the  heads  of  his 
discourse.  He  would  be  obli<:;ed  to  me  if  I 
would  hold  my  tongue.  He  wished  none  of  my 
advice.  He  despised  all  my  insinuations.  He 
was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himself.  Did 
I  still  think  him  baby  Dammit?  Did  I  mean 
to  say  any  thing  against  his  character?  Did 
I  intend  to  insult  him?  Was  I  a  fool?  Was 
my  maternal  parent  aware,  in  a  word,  of  my 
absence  from  the  domiciliary  residence?  He 
would  put  this  latter  question  to  me  as  to  a  man 
of  veracity,  and  he  would  bind  himself  to  abide 
by  my  reply.  Once  more  he  would  demand  ex- 
plicitly if  my  mother  knew  that  I  was  out.  My 
confusion,  he  said,  betrayed  me,  and  he  would 
be  willing  to  bet  the  Devil  his  head  that  she  did 
not. 

Mr.  Dammit  did  not  pause  for  my  rejoinder. 
Turning  upon  his  heel,  he  left  my  presence  with 
undignified  precipitation.  It  was  well  for  him 
that  he  did  so.  My  feelings  had  been  wounded. 
Even  my  anger  had  been  aroused.  For  once  I 
would  have  taken  him  up  upon  his  insulting 
wager.  I  would  have  won  for  the  Arch-Enemy 
Mr.  Dammit's  little  head — for  the  fact  is,  my 
mamma  was  very  well  aware  of  my  merely  tem- 
porary absence  from  home. 

But  Khoda  shefa  midehed — Heaven  gives  re- 
lief— as  the  Mussulmans  say  when  you  tread 
upon  their  toes.     It  was  in  pursuance  of  my 
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duty  that  I  had  been  insulted,  and  I  bore  the 
insult  like  a  man.  It  now  seemed  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  done  all  that  could  be  required 
of  me,  in  the  case  of  this  miserable  individual, 
and  I  resolved  to  trouble  him  no  longer  with  my 
counsel,  but  to  leave  him  to  his  conscience  and 
himself.  But  although  I  forebore  to  intrude 
with  my  advice,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
give  up  his  society  altogether.  I  even  went  so 
far  as  to  humor  some  of  his  less  reprehensible 
propensities;  and  there  were  times  when  I 
found  myself  lauding  his  wicked  jokes,  as  epi- 
cures do  mustard,  with  tears  in  my  eyes: — so 
profoundly  did  it  grieve  me  to  hear  his  evil 
talk. 

One  fine  day,  having  strolled  out  together, 
arm  in  arm,  our  route  led  us  in  the  direction  of 
a  river.  There  was  a  bridge,  and  we  resolved  to 
cross  it.  It  was  roofed  over,  by  way  of  protec- 
tion from  the  weather,  and  the  archway,  having 
but  few  windows,  was  thus  very  uncomfortably 
dark.  As  we  entered  the  passage,  the  contrast 
between  the  external  glare  and  the  interior 
gloom  struck  heavily  upon  my  spirits.  Not  so 
upon  those  of  the  unhappy  Dammit,  who  offered 
to  bet  the  Devil  his  head  that  I  was  hipped. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  an  unusual  good  humor. 
He  was  excessively  lively — so  much  so  that  I  en- 
tertained I  know  not  what  of  uneasy  suspicion. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  was  affected  with 
the  transcendentals.  I  am  not  well  enough 
versed,  however,  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
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to  speak  with  decision  upon  the  point ;  and  un- 
happily there  were  none  of  my  friends  of  the 
Vial  present.  I  suggest  the  idea,  nevertheless, 
because  of  a  certain  species  of  austere  Merry- 
Andrewism  which  seemed  to  beset  my  poor 
friend,  and  caused  him  to  make  quite  a  Tom- 
Fool  of  himself.  Nothing  would  serve  him 
but  wriggling  and  skipping  about  under  and 
over  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way;  now 
shouting  out,  and  now  lisping  out,  all  manner 
of  odd  little  and  big  words,  yet  preserving  the 
gravest  face  in  the  world  all  the  time.  I  really 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether  to  kick  or 
to  pity  him.  At  length,  having  passed  nearly 
across  the  bridge,  we  approached  the  termina- 
tion of  the  footway,  when  our  progress  was  im- 
peded by  a  turnstile  of  some  height.  Through 
this  I  made  my  way  quietly,  pushing  it  around 
as  usual.  But  this  turn  would  not  serve  the 
turn  of  Mr.  Dammit.  He  insisted  upon  leap- 
ing the  stile,  and  said  he  could  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing  over  it  in  the  air.  Now  this,  conscien- 
tiously speaking,  I  did  not  think  he  could  do. 
The  best  pigeon-winger  over  all  kinds  of  style 
was  my  friend  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  as  I  knew  lie 
could  not  do  it,  I  would  not  believe  that  it  could 
be  done  by  Toby  Dammit.  I  therefore  told 
him,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  was  a  bragga- 
docio, and  could  not  do  what  he  said.  For  this 
I  had  reason  to  be  sorry  afterward; — for  he 
straightway  offered  to  let  the  Devil  his  head 
that  he  could. 
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I  was  about  to  reply,  notwithstanding  my 
previous  resolutions,  with  some  remonstrance 
against  his  impiety,  when  I  heard,  close  at  my 
elbow,  a  slight  cough,  which  sounded  very  much 
like  the  ejaculation  "ahemf  I  started,  and 
looked  about  me  in  surprise.  My  glance  at 
length  fell  into  a  nook  of  the  framework  of 
the  bridge,  and  upon  the  figure  of  a  little  lame 
old  gentleman  of  venerable  aspect.  Nothing 
could  be  more  reverend  than  his  whole  appear- 
ance; for  he  not  only  had  o'l  a  full  suit  of 
black,  but  his  shirt  was  perfectly  clean  and  the 
collar  turned  very  neatly  down  over  a  white 
cravat,  while  his  hair  was  parted  in  front  like 
a  girl's.  His  ha.ids  were  claspe'  pensively  to- 
gether over  the  stomach,  and  his  two  eyes  were 
carefully  rolled  up  into  the  top  of  his  head. 

Upon  observing  him  more  closely,  I  per- 
ceived that  he  wore  a  black  silk  apron  over  his 
small-clothes;  and  this  was  a  thing  which  I 
thought  very  odd.  Before  I  had  time  to  make 
any  remark,  however,  upon  so  singular  a  cir- 
cumstance, he  interrupted  me  with  a  second 
''ahem!" 

To  this  observation  I  was  not  immediately 
prepared  to  reply.  The  fact  is,  remarks  of  this 
laconic  nature  are  nearly  unanswerable.  I  have 
known  a  Quarterly  Review  non-plussed  by  the 
word  "  Fudge ! "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say, 
therefore,  that  I  turned  to  Mr.  Dammit  for 
assistance. 

"  Dammit,''  said  I,   "  what  are  you  about  ? 
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don't  you  hear — the  gentleman  says  'ahem!'" 
I  looked  sternly  at  my  friend  while  I  thus  ad- 
dressed him ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  felt  partic- 
ularly puzzled,  and  when  a  man  is  particularly 
puzzled  he  must  knit  his  brows  and  look  savage, 
or  else  he  is  pretty  sure  to  look  like  a  fool.  "  'V, 

"Dammit,''  observed  I — although  this 
sounded  very  much  like  an  oath,  than  which 
nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts — "Dam- 
mit," I  suggested — "the  gentlepaan,  say^ 
'  ahem  ! '  "  ,  ,^','.  V*  T',,  ,,',V/ ' ./" ' 

I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  niy  remart'on  the 
score  of  profundity ;  I  did  not  think  it  profound 
myself ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  effect  of  our 
speeches  is  not  always  proportionate  with  their 
importance  in  our  own  eyes;  and  if  I  had  shot 
Mr.  D.  through  and  through  with  a  Paixhan 
bomb,  or  knocked  him  on  the  head  with  the 
"  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  he  could  hard- 
ly have  been  more  discomfited  than  when  I  ad- 
dressed him  with  those  simple  words :  "  Dam- 
mit, what  are  you  about? — don't  you  hear? — 
the  gentleman  says  *  ahem  ! '  " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  gasped  he  at  length, 
after  turning  more  colors  tban  a  pirate  runs  up, 
one  after  the  other,  when  chased  by  a  man-of- 
war.  "  Are  you  quite  sure  he  said  thatf  Well, 
at  all  events  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  may  as  well 
put  a  bold  fnce  upon  the  matter.  Here  goes, 
then — ahem.  I  " 

At    this    the    little    old    gentleman    seemed 
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pleased — God  only  knows  why.  He  left  his  sta- 
tion at  the  nook  of  the  bridge,  limped  forward 
with  a  gracious  air,  took  Dammit  by  the  hand 
and  shook  it  cordially,  looking  all  the  while 
straight  up  in  his  face  with  an  air  of  the  most 
unadulterated  benignity  which  it  is  possible  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  imagine. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  win  it.  Dammit,'' 
said  he,  with  the  frankest  of  all  smiles,  "but 
we  are  obliged  to  have  a  trial,  you  know,  for 
the  sake  of  mere  form." 

"  Ahem ! "  replied  my  friend,  taking  off  his 
coat,  with  a  deep  sigh,  tying  a  pocket-handker- 
chief around  his  waist,  and  producing  an  unac- 
countable alteration  in  his  countenance  by  twist- 
ing up  his  eyes  and  bringing  down  the  corners 
of  his  mouth — "  ahem !  "  And  "  ahem  !  "  said 
he  again,  after  a  pause ;  and  not  another  word 
more  than  "  ahem ! "  did  I  ever  know  him  to 
say  after  that.  "  Aha ! "  thought  I,  without 
expressing  myself  aloud, — "this  is  quite  a  re- 
markable silence  on  the  part  of  Toby  Dammit, 
and  is  no  doubt  a  consequence  of  his  verbosity 
upon  a  previous  occasion.  One  extreme  induces 
another.  I  wonder  if  he  has  forgotten  the 
Inany  unanswerable  questions  which  he  pro- 
pounded to  me  so  fluently  on  the  day  when  I 
gave  him  my  last  lecture  ?  At  all  events,  he  is 
cured  of  the  transcendentals.^' 

"  Ahem ! "  here  replied  Toby,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  reading  my  thoughts,  and  looking  like 
a  very  old  sheep  in  a  revery. 
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The  old  gentleman  now  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  more  into  the  shade  of  the 
bridge — a  few  paces  back  from  the  turnstile. 
"  My  good  fellow/'  said  he,  "  I  make  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  allow  you  this  much  run.  Wait 
here,  till  I  take  my  place  by  the  stile,  so  that 
I  may  see  whether  you  go  over  it  handsomely, 
and  transcendentally,  and  don't  omit  any  flour- 
ishes of  the  pigeon-wing.  A  mere  form,  you 
know.  I  will  say  '  one,  two,  three,  and  away.' 
Mind  you  start  at  the  word  '  away.'  "  Here  he 
took  his  position  by  the  stile,  paused  a  moment 
as  if  in  profound  reflection,  then  looked  up 
and,  I  thought,  smiled  very  slightly,  then  tight- 
ened the  strings  of  his  apron,  then  took  a  long 
look  at  Dammit,  and  finally  gave  the  word  as 
agreed  upon — 

One— two— three— and— away  ! 

Punctually  at  the  word  "  away,"  my  poor 
friend  set  off  in  a  strong  gallop.  The  style  was 
not  very  high,  like  Mr.  Lord's — nor  yet  very 
low,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lord's  reviewers,  but  upon 
the  whole  I  made  sure  that  he  would  clear  it. 
And  then  what  if  he  did  not  ? — ah,  that  was  the 
question — what  if  he  did  not?  "What  right," 
»aid  I,  "had  the  old  gentleman  to  make  any 
other  gentleman  jump  ?  The  little  old  dot-and- 
carry-one!  who  is  he?  If  he  asks  me  to  jump, 
I  won't  do  it,  that 's  flat,  and  I  don't  care  who 
the  devil  he  is"  The  bridge,  as  I  say,  wae 
arched  and  covered  in,  in  a  very  ridiculous  man- 
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ner,  and  there  was  a  most  uncomfortable  echo 
about  it  at  all  times — an  echo  which  I  never  be- 
fore so  particularly  observed  as  when  I  uttered 
the  four  last  words  of  my  remark. 

But  what  I  said,  or  what  I  thought,  or  what 
I  heard,  occupied  only  an  instant.  In  less 
than  five  seconds  from  his  starting,  my  poor 
Toby  had  taken  the  leap.  I  saw  him  run  nim- 
bly, and  spring  grandly  from  the  floor  of  the 
bridge,  cutting  the  most  awful  flourishes  with 
his  legs  as  he  went  up.  I  saw  him  high  in  the 
air,  pigeon- winging  it  to  admiration  just  over 
the  top  of  the  stile;  and  of  course  I  thought  it 
an  unusually  singular  thing  that  he  did  not  con- 
tinue to  go  over.  But  the  whole  leap  was  the 
affair  of  a  moment,  and,  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  make  any  profound  reflections,  down  came 
Mr.  Dammit  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stile  from  which  he  had  started. 
At  the  same  instant  I  saw  the  old  gen- 
tleman limping  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  having  caught  and  wrapt  up  in 
his  apron  something  that  fell  heavily  into 
it  from  the  darkness  of  the  arch  just  over  the 
turnstile.  At  all  this  I  was  much  astonished; 
but  I  had  no  leisure  to  think,  for  Mr.  Dammit 
lay  particularly  still,  and  I  concluded  that  his 
feelings  had  been  hurt,  and  that  he  stood  in 
need  of  my  assistance.  I  hurried  up  to  him 
and  found  that  he  had  received  what  might  be 
termed  a  serious  injury.  The  truth  is,  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  head,  which  after  a  close 
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search  I  could  not  find  anywhere; — so  I  de- 
termined to  take  him  home,  and  send  for  the 
homoeopathists.  In  the  meantime  a  thought 
struck  me,  and  I  threw  open  an  adjacent  win- 
dow of  the  bridge;  when  the  sad  truth  flashed 
upon  me  at  once.  About  five  feet  just  above 
the  top  of  the  turnstile,  and  crossing  the  arch 
of  the  footpath  so  as  to  constitute  a  brace,  there 
extended  a  flat  iron  bar,  lying  with  its  breadth 
horizontally,  and  forming  one  of  a  series  that 
served  to  strengthen  the  structure  throughout 
its  extent.  With  the  edge  of  this  brace  it  ap- 
peared evident  that  the  neck  of  my  unfortunate 
friend  had  come  precisely  in  contact. 

He  did  not  long  survive  his  terrible  loss. 
The  homoeopathists  did  not  give  him  little 
enough  physic,  and  what  little  they  did  give  him 
he  hesitated  to  take.  So  in  the  end  he  grew 
worse,  and  at  length  died,  a  lesson  to  all  riotous 
livers.  I  bedewed  his  grave  with  my  tears, 
worked  a  bar  sinister  on  his  family  escutcheon, 
and  for  the  general  expenses  of  his  funeral  sent 
in  my  very  moderate  bill  to  the  transcendental- 
ists.  The  scoundrels  refused  to  pa}^,  so  I  had 
Mr.  Dammit  dug  up  at  once,  and  sold  him  for 
dog's  meat. 
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I  WILL  DOW  play  the  (Edipus  to  the  Rattle- 
borough  enigma.  I  will  expound  to  you — as  I 
alone  can — the  secret  of  the  enginery  that  ef- 
fected the  Rattleborough  miracle — the  one,  the 
true,  the  admitted,  the  undisputed,  the  indispu- 
table miracle,  which  put  a  definite  end  to  infi- 
delity among  the  Rattleburghers  and  converted 
to  the  orthodox  of  the  grandames  all  the  carnal- 
minded  who  had  ventured  to  be  sceptical  be- 
fore. 

This  event — which  I  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
cuss in  a  tone  of  unsuitable  levity — occurred  in 
the  summer  of  18 — .  Mr.  Barnabas  Shuttle- 
worthy — one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respect- 
able citizens  of  the  borough — ^had  been  missing 
for  several  days  under  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Mr.  Shuttle 
worthy  had  set  out  from  Rattleborough  very 
early  one  Saturday  morning,  on  horseback,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  city 
of ,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  of  re- 
turning the  night  of  the  same  day.  Two  hours 
after  his  departure,  however,  his  horse  returned 
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without  him,  and  without  the  saddle-bags  which 
had  been  strapped  on  his  back  at  starting.  The 
animal  was  wounded,  too,  and  covered  with 
mud.  These  circumstances  naturally  gave  rise 
to  much  alarm  among  the  friends  of  the  missing 
man ;  and  when  it  was  found,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, that  he  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance, 
the  whole  borough  arose  en  masse  to  go  and 
look  for  his  body. 

The  foremost  and  most  energetic  in  institut- 
ing this  search  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr. 
Shuttleworthy — a  Mr.  Charles  Goodfellow,  or, 
as  he  was  universally  called,  "  Charley  Good- 
fellow,"  or  ''  Old  Charley  Goodfellow."  Now, 
whether  it  is  a  marvellous  coincidence,  or 
whether  it  is  that  the  name  itself  has  an  im- 
perceptible effect  upon  the  character,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  the  fact  is 
unquestionable,  that  there  never  yet  was  any 
person  named  Charles  who  was  not  an  open, 
manly,  honest,  good-natured,  and  frank-hearted 
fellow,  with  a  rich,  clear  voice,  that  did  you 
good  to  hear  it,  and  an  eye  that  looked  you  al- 
ways straight  in  the  face,  as  much  as  to  say: 
''  I  have  a  clear  conscience  myself,  am  afraid 
of  no  man,  and  am  altogether  above  doing  a 
mean  action."  And  thus  all  the  hearty,  care- 
less, "  walking  gentlemen "  of  the  stage  are 
very  certain  to  be  called  Charles. 

Now,  "Old  Charley  Goodfellow,"  although 
he  had  been  in  Eattleborough  not  longer  than 
six  months  or  thereabouts,  and  although  nobodj 
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knew  any  thing  about  him  before  he  caKie  to 
settle  in  the  neighborhood,  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  the  world  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  the  respectable  people  in  the  bor- 
ough. Not  a  man  of  them  but  would  have^ 
taken  his  bare  word  for  a  thousand  at  any  mo- 
ment; and  as  for  the  women,  there  is  no  saying 
what  they  would  not  have  done  to  oblige  him. 
And  all  this  came  of  his  having  been  christened 
Charles,  and  of  his  possessing,  in  consequence, 
that  ino^enuous  face  which  is  proverbially  the 
very  "best  letter  of  recommendation.*' 

I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Shuttleworthy 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and,  undoubt- 
edly, he  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Rattlebor- 
ough,  while  "  Old  Charley  Goodfellow  '*  was 
upon  as  intimate  terms  with  him  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  brother.  The  two  old  gentle- 
men were  next-door  neighbors,  and,  although 
Mr.  Shuttleworthy  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  "  Old 
Charley,"  and  never  was  known  to  take  a  meal 
in  his  house,  still  this  did  not  prevent  the  two 
friends  from  being  exceedingly  intimate,  as  I 
have  just  observed ;  for  "  Old  Charley  "  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  stepping  in  three  or  four 
times  to  see  how  his  neighbor  came  on,  and 
very  often  he  would  stay  to  breakfast  or  tea,  and 
almost  always  to  dinner;  and  then  the  amount  of 
wine  that  was  made  way  with  by  the  two  cronies 
at  a  sitting,  it  would  really  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  ascertain.  "  Old  Charley's  "  favorite  beverage 
was  Chateau  Margaux,  and  it  appeared  to  do  Mr. 
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Shuttleworthy's  heart  good  to  see  the  old  fel- 
low swallow  it,  as  he  did,  quart  after  quart;  so 
that,  one  day,  when  the  wine  was  in  and  the  wit, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  somewhat  out,  he 
said  to  his  crony,  as  he  slapped  him  upon  the 
back ;  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  *  Old  Charley,'  you 
are,  by  all  odds,  the  heartiest  old  fellow  I  ever 
came  across  in  all  my  born  days ;  and,  since  you 
love  to  guzzle  the  wine  at  that  fashion,  I  '11  be 
darned  if  I  don't  have  to  make  thee  a  present 
of  a  big  box  of  the  Chateau  Margaux.  Od  rot 
me,'* — (Mr.  Shuttleworthy  had  a  sad  habit  of 
swearing,  although  he  seldom  went  beyond  "  Od 
rot  me,"  or  "  By  gosh/'  or  "  Bv  the  jolly 
golly,")— "Od  rot  me,"  says  he,  "if  I  don'^t 
send  an  order  to  town  this  very  afternoon  for  a 
double  box  of  the  best  that  can  be  got,  and  I'll 
make  ye  a  present  of  it,  I  will ! — ye  need  n't 
say  a  word  now — I  tvill,  I  tell  ye,  and  there  's 
an  end  of  it;  so  look  out  for  it — it  will  come 
to  hand  some  of  these  fine  days,  precisely  when 
ye  are  looking  for  it  the  least !  "  I  mention 
this  little  bit  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Shuttleworthy,  just  by  way  of  showing  you  how 
very  intimate  an  understanding  existed  between 
the  two  friends. 

Well,  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  question, 
when  it  came  to  be  fairly  understood  that  Mr. 
Shuttleworthy  had  met  with  foul  play,  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  profoundly  affected  as  "  Old 
Charley  Goodfellow."  When  he  first  heard 
that  the  horse  had  come  home  without  his  mas- 
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ter,  and  without  his  master's  saddle-bags,  and 
all  bloody  from  a  pistol-shot,  that  had  gone 
clean  through  and  through  the  poor  animal's 
chest  without  quite  killing  him, — when  he  heard 
all  this,  he  turned  as  pale  as  if  the  missing 
man  had  been  his  own  dear  brother  or  father, 
and  shivered  and  shook  all  over  as  if  he  had  had 
a  fit  of  the  ague. 

At  first  he  was  too  much  overpowered  with 
grief  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all,  or  to 
decide  upon  any  plan  of  action;  so  that  for  a 
long  time  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworthy's  other  friends  from  making  a  stir 
about  the  matter,  thinking  it  best  to  wait  awhile 
— say  for  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month,  or  two — to 
see  if  something  would  n't  turn  up,  or  if  Mr. 
Shuttleworthy  would  n't  come  in  the  natural 
way,  and  explain  his  reasons  for  sending  his 
horse  on  before.  I  dare  say  you  have  often  ob- 
served this  disposition  to  temporize,  or  to  pro- 
crastinate, in  people  who  are  laboring  under  any 
very  poignant  sorrow.  Their  powers  of  mind 
seem  to  be  rendered  torpid,  so  that  they  have  a 
horror  of  any  thing  like  action,  and  like  nothing 
in  the  world  so  well  as  to  lie  quietly  in  bed  and 
"  nurse  their  grief,"  as  the  old  ladies  express  it 
— that  is  to  say,  ruminate  over  the  trouble. 

The  people  of  Rattleborough  had,  indeed,  so 
high  an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
"  Old  Charley,"  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
felt  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  and  not  make 
a    stir  in  the  business  "  until  something  should 
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turn  up/'  as  the  honest  old  gentleman  worded 
it ;  and  I  believe  that,  after  all,  this  would  have 
been  the  general  determination,  but  for  the  very 
suspicious  interference  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy's 
nephew,  a  young  man  of  very  dissipated  habits, 
and  otherwise  of  rather  bad  character.  This 
nephew,  whose  name  was  Pennifeather,  would 
listen  to  nothing  like  reason  in  the  matter  of 
**  lying  quiet,"  but  insisted  upon  making  imme- 
diate search  for  the  "  corpse  of  the  murdered 
man."  This  was  the  expression  he  employed; 
and  Mr.  Goodfellow  acutely  remarked  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  "a  singular  expression,  to 
say  no  more."  This  remark  of  "  Old  Charley's," 
too,  had  great  effect  upon  the  crowd ;  and  one  of 
the  party  was  heard  to  ask,  very  impressively, 
"  how  it  happened  that  young  Mr.  Pennifeather 
was  so  intimately  cognizant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  wealthy  uncle's  dis- 
appearance, as  to  feel  authorized  to  assert,  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally,  that  his  uncle  was  *  a 
murdered  man.'  "  Hereupon  some  little  squib- 
bling  and  bickering  occurred  among  various 
members  of  the  crowd,  and  especially  between 
"Old  Charley"  and  Mr.  Pennifeather — al- 
though this  latter  occurrence  was,  indeed,  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  for  little  good-will  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  parties  for  the  last  three  or 
four  months;  and  matters  had  even  gone  so  far 
that  Mr.  Pennifeather  had  actually  knocked 
down  his  uncle's  friend  for  some  alleged  excess 
of  liberty  that  the  latter  had  taken  in  the  un- 
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cle's  house,  of  which  the  nephew  was  an  inmate. 
Upon  this  occasion  "Old  Charley ^^  is  said  to 
have  behaved  with  exemplary  moderation  and 
Christian  charity.  He  arose  from  the  blow, 
adjusted  his  clothes,  and  made  no  attempt  at 
retaliation  at  all — merely  muttered  a  few  words 
about  "  taking  summary  vengeance  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity," — a  natural  and  very 
justifiable  ebullition  of  anger,  which  meant 
nothing,  however,  and,  beyond  doubt,  was  no 
sooner  given  vent  to  than  forgotten. 

However  these  matters  may  be  (which  have 
no  reference  to  the  point  now  at  issue),  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  people  of  Eattleborough, 
principally  through  the  persuasion  of  Mr. 
Pennifeather,  came  at  length  to  the  determi- 
nation of  dispersion  over  the  adjacent  country 
in  search  of  the  missing  Mr.  Shuttleworthy. 
I  say  they  came  to  this  determination  in  the 
first  instance.  After  it  had  been  fully  re- 
solved that  a  search  should  be  made,  it  was  con- 
sidered almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  seek- 
ers should  disperse — that  is  to  say,  distribute 
themselves  in  parties — for  the  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  region  round  about.  I 
forgot,  however,  by  what  ingenious  train  of 
reasoning  it  was  that  "  Old  Charley "  finally 
convinced  the  assembly  that  this  was  the  most 
injudicious  plan  that  could  be  pursued.  Con- 
vince them,  however,  he  did — all  except  Mr. 
Pennifeather;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  arranged 
that  a  search  should  be  instituted,  carefully  and 
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very   thoroughly,   by   the   burghers   en   masse, 
'^  Old  Charley  "  himself  leading  the  way. 

As  for  the  matter  of  that,  there  could  have 
been  no  better  pioneer  than  "  Old  Charley,^* 
whom  everybody  knew  to  have  the  eye  of  a 
lynx ;  but,  although  he  led  them  into  all  manner 
of  out-of-the-way  holes  and  corners,  by  routes 
that  nobody  had  ever  suspected  of  existing  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  although  the  search  was 
incessantly  kept  up  day  and  night  for  nearly  a 
week,  still  no  trace  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy  could 
be  discovered.  When  I  say  no  trace,  however, 
I  must  not  be  understood  to  speak  literally ;  for 
trace,  to  some  extent,  there  certainly  was.  The 
poor  gentleman  had  been  tracked,  by  his 
horse's  shoes  (which  were  peculiar),  to  a  spot 
about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  the  borough,  on 
the  main  road  leading  to  the  city.  Here  the 
track  made  off  into  a  by-path  through  a  piece 
of  woodland — the  path  coming  out  again  into 
the  main  road,  and  cutting  off  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  regular  distance.  Following  the 
shoe-marks  down  this  lane,  the  party  came  at 
length  to  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  half  hidden 
by  the  brambles,  to  the  right  of  the  lane,  and 
opposite  this  pool  all  vestige  of  the  track  was 
lost  sight  of.  It  appeared,  however,  that  a 
struggle  of  some  nature  had  here  taken  place, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  some  large  and  heavy  body, 
much  larger  and  heavier  than  a  man,  had 
been  drawn  from  the  by-path  to  the  pool. 
This  latter  was  carefully  dragged  twice,  but 
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nothing  was  found;  and  the  party  were  npon 
the  point  of  going  away,  in  despair  of  coming  to 
any  result,  when  Providence  suggested  to  Mr. 
Goodfellow  the  expediency  of  draining  the  water 
off  altogether.  This  project  was  received  with 
cheers,  and  many  high  compliments  to  "  Old 
Charley  "  upon  his  sagacity  and  consideration. 
As  many  of  the  burghers  had  brought  spades 
with  them,  supposing  that  they  might  possibly 
be  called  upon  to  disinter  a  corpse,  the  drain 
was  easily  and  speedily  effected;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  bottom  visible,  than  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mud  that  remained  was  discovered  a 
black  silk  velvet  waistcoat,  which  nearly  every 
one  present  immediately  recognized  as  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Pennifeather.  This  waistcoat  was 
much  torn  and  stained  with  blood,  and  there 
were  several  persons  among  the  party  who  had 
a  distinct  remembrance  of  its  having  been  worn 
by  its  owner  on  the  very  morning  of  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworthy's  departure  for  the  city;  while  there 
were  others,  again,  ready  to  testify  upon  oath, 
if  required,  that  Mr.  P.  did  not  wear  the  gar- 
ment in  question  at  any  period  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  memorable  day;  nor  could  an^i 
one  be  found  to  say  that  he  had  seen  it  upon 
Mr.  P.'s  person  at  any  period  at  all  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Shuttleworthy's  disappearance. 

Matters  now  wore  a  very  serious  aspect  for 
Mr.  Pennifeather,  and  it  was  observed,  as  an 
indubitable  confirmation  of  the  suspicions 
which  were  excited  against  him,  that  he  grew 
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exceedingly  pale,  and  when  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself,  was  utterly  incapable  of 
saying  a  word.  Hereupon,  the  few  friends  his 
riotous  mode  of  living  had  left  him  deserted 
him  at  once  to  a  man,  and  were  even  more 
clamorous  than  his  ancient  and  avowed  enemies 
for  his  instantaneous  arrest.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Goodfellow 
shone  forth  with  only  the  more  brilliant  lustre 
through  contrast.  He  made  a  warm  and  in- 
tensely eloquent  defence  of  Mr.  Pennifeather, 
in  which  he  alluded  more  than  once  to  his  own 
sincere  forgiveness  of  that  wild  young  gentle- 
man— "the  heir  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worthy," — for  the  insult  which  he  (the  young 
gentleman)  had,  no  doubt  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, thought  proper  to  put  upon  him  (Mr. 
Goodfellow).  "He  forgave  him  for  it,"  he 
said,  "  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and 
for  himself  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  so  far  from  push- 
mg  the  suspicious  circumstances  to  extremity, 
-v'hich  he  was  sorry  to  say,  really  had  arisen 
against  Mr.  Pennifeather,  he  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
would  make  every  exertion  in  his  power,  would 
employ  all  the  little  eloquence  in  his  possession 
to — to — to — soften  down,  as  much  as  he  could 
conscientiously  do  so,  the  worst  features  of  this 
really  exceedingly  perplexing  piece  of  business." 
Mr.  Goodfellow  went  on  for  some  half  hour 
longer  in  this  strain,  very  much  to  the  credit 
both  of  his  head  and  of  his  heart;  but  your 
warm-hearted   people   are   seldom   opposite   in 
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their  observations — they  run  into  all  sorts  of 
blunders,  contre-temps  and  mal  dpropos-isms, 
in  the  hot-headedness  of  their  zeal  to  serve  a 
friend — thus,  often  with  the  kindest  intentions 
in  the  world,  doing  infinitely  more  to  prejudice 
his  cause  than  to  advance  it. 

So,  in  the  present  instance,  it  turned  out 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  "  Old  Charley  " ;  for, 
although  he  labored  earnestly  in  behalf  of  the 
suspected,  yet  it  so  happened,  somehow  or  other, 
that  every  syllable  he  uttered  of  which  the  direct 
but  unwitting  tendency  was  not  to  exalt  the 
speaker  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  audience, 
had  the  effect  of  deepening  the  suspicion  al- 
ready attached  to  the  individual  whose  cause 
he  pled,  and  of  arousing  against  him  the  fury 
of  the  mob. 

One  of  the  most  unaccountable  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  orator  was  his  allusion  to  the 
suspected  as  "the  heir  of  the  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman Mr.  Shuttleworthy.^'  The  people  had 
really  never  thought  of  this  before.  They  had 
only  remembered  certain  threats  of  disinherit- 
ance uttered  a  year  or  two  previously  by  the 
uncle  (who  had  no  living  relative  except  the 
nephew),  and  they  had,  therefore,  always 
looked  upon  this  disinheritance  as  a  matter  that 
was  settled — so  single-minded  a  race  of  beings 
were  the  Rattleburghers ;  but  the  remark  of 
"  Old  Charley"  brought  them  at  once  to  a 
consideration  of  this  point,  and  thus  gave  them 
to  see  the  possibility  of  the  threats  having  been 
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nothing  more  than  a  threat.  And  straightway 
hereupon,  arose  the  natural  question  of  cui 
honof — a  question  that  tended  even  more 
than  the  waistcoat  to  fasten  the  terrible  crime 
upon  the  young  man.  And  here,  lest  I  may  be 
misunderstood,  permit  me  to  digress  for  one 
moment  merely  to  observe  that  the  exceedingly 
brief  and  simple  Latin  phrase  which  I  have  em- 
ployed, is  invariably  mistranslated  and  miscon- 
ceived. "  Cui  bono  9  "  in  all  the  crack  novels 
and  elsewhere, — in  those  of  Mrs.  Gore,  for  ex- 
ample, (the  author  of  "  Cecil,")  a  lady  who 
quotes  all  tongues  from  the  Chaldasan  to  Chicka- 
saw, and  is  helped  to  her  learning,  "  as  needed," 
upon  a  systematic  plan,  by  Mr.  Beckford, — in 
all  the  crack  novels,  I  say,  from  those  of  Bul- 
wer  and  Dickens  to  those  of  Turnapenny  and 
Ainsworth,  the  two  little  Latin  words  cui  bono 
are  rendered  "to  what  purpose?"  or,  (as  if 
quo  bono)  "  to  what  good  ?  "  Their  true  mean- 
ing, nevertheless,  is  "for  whose  advantage." 
Cui,  to  whom;  bono,  is  it  for  a  benefit?  It  is 
a  purely  legal  phrase,  and  applicable  precisely 
in  cases  such  as  we  have  now  under  considera- 
tion, where  the  probability  of  the  doer  of  a  deed 
hinges  upon  the  probability  of  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  this  individual  or  to  that  from  the 
deed's  accomplishment.  Now  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  question  cui  bono?  very  pointedly  im- 
plicated Mr.  Pennifeather.  His  uncle  hadthreat- 
ened  him,  after  making  a  will  i-n  his  favor,  with 
disinheritance.     But  the  threat  had  not  been 
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actually  kept;  the  original  will,  it  appeared, 
had  not  been  altered.  Had  it  been  altered,  thw 
only  supposable  motive  for  murder  on  the  part 
of  the  suspected  would  have  been  the  ordinary 
one  of  revenge;  and  even  this  would  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  hope  of  reinstation  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  uncle.  But  the  will 
being  unaltered,  while  the  threat  to  alter  re- 
mained suspended  over  the  nephew^s  head,  there 
appears  at  once  the  very  strongest  possible  in- 
ducement for  the  atrocity;  and  so  concluded, 
very  sagaciously,  the  worthy  citizens  of  the 
borough  of  Eattle. 

Mr.  Pennifeather  was,  accordingly,  arrested 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  crowd,  after  some 
further  search,  proceedecr  homeward,  having 
him  in  custody.  On  the  route,  however,  an- 
other circumstance  occurred  tending  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  entertained.  Mr.  Goodfellow, 
whose  zeal  led  him  to  be  always  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  party,  was  seen  suddenly  to  run 
forward  a  few  paces,  stoop,  and  then  apparently 
to  pick  up  some  small  object  from  the  grass. 
Having  quickly  examined  it,  he  was  observed, 
too,  to  make  a  sort  of  half  attempt  at  conceal- 
ing it  in  his  coat  pocket;  but  this  action  was 
noticed,  as  I  say,  and  consequently  prevented, 
when  the  object  picked  up  was  found  to  be  a 
Spanish  knife  which  a  dozen  persons  at  once 
recognized  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Pennifeather. 
Moreover,  his  initials  were  engraved  upon  the 
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handle.  The  blade  of  this  knife  was  open  and 
bloody. 

No  doubt  now  remained  of  the  guilt  of  the 
nephew,  and  immediately  upon  reaching  Eattle- 
borough  he  was  taken  before  a  magistrate  for 
examination. 

Here  matters  again  took  a  most  unfavorable 
turn.  The  prisoner,  being  questioned  as  to 
his  whereabouts  on  the  morning  of  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worthy's  disappearance,  had  absolutely  the  au" 
dacity  to  acknowledge  that  on  that  very  morn- 
ing he  had  been  out  with  his  rifle  deer-stalking, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  pool 
where  the  blood-stained  waistcoat  had  been 
discovered  through  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Good- 
fellow. 

This  latter  now  came  forward,  and,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  asked  permission  to  be  ex- 
amined. He  said  that  a  stern  sense  of  the 
duty  he  owed  his  Maker,  not  less  than  his 
fellow-men,  would  permit  him  no  longer  to 
remain  silent.  Hitherto,  the  sincerest  affection 
for  the  young  man  (notwithstanding  the  latter's 
ili-treatment  of  himself,  Mr.  Goodfellow)  had 
induced  him  to  make  every  hypothesis  which 
imagination  could  suggest,  by  way  of  endeavor- 
ing to  account  for  what  appeared  suspicious  in 
the  circumstances  that  told  so  seriously  against 
Mr.  Pennifeather;  but  these  circumstances 
were  now  altogether  too  convincing — too  damn- 
ing; he  would  hesitate  no  longer — he  would 
tell  all  he  knew,  although  his  heart  (Mr.  Good- 
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fellow's)  should  absolutely  burst  asunder  in  the 
effort.  He  then  went  on  to  state  that,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  previous  to  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worthy's  departure  for  the  city,  that  worthy 
old  gentleman  had  mentioned  to  his  nephew, 
in  his  hearing  (Mr.  Goodfellow's),  that  his 
object  in  going  to  town  on  the  morrow  was  to 
make  a  deposit  of  an  unusually  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  '^  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank/' 
and  that,  then  and  there,  the  said  Mr.  Shut- 
tleworthy  had  distinctly  avowed  to  the  said 
nephew  his  irrevocable  determination  of  rescind- 
ing the  will  originally  made,  and  of  cutting  him 
off  with  a  shilling.  He  (the  witness)  now  sol- 
emnly called  upon  the  accused  to  state  whether 
what  he  (the  witness)  had  just  stated  was  or 
was  not  the  truth  in  every  substantial  particular. 
Much  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  present, 
Mr.  Pennifeather  frankly  admitted  that  it  was. 
The  magistrate  now  considered  it  his  duty  to 
send  a  couple  of  constables  to  search  the  cham- 
ber of  the  accused  in  the  house  of  his  uncle. 
From  this  search  they  almost  immediately  re- 
turned with  the  well-known  steel-bound,  russet 
leather  pocket-book  which  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  for  years.  Its 
valuable  contents,  however,  had  been  abstracted, 
and  the  magistrate  in  vain  endeavored  to  ex- 
tort from  the  prisoner  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  them,  or  the  place  of  their  concealment. 
Indeed,  he  obstinately  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  The  constables,  also,  discovered,  be- 
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tween  the  bed  and  sacking  of  tlie  unhappy  man, 
a  shirt  and  neck-handkerchief  both  marked  with 
the  initials  of  his  name,  and  both  hideously 
besmeared  with  the  blood  of  the  victim. 

At  this  juncture,  it  was  announced  that  the 
horse  of  the  murdered  man  had  just  expired  in 
the  stable  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  he  had 
received,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Goodfellow 
that  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  beast 
should  be  immediately  made,  with  the  view,  if 
possible,  of  discovering  the  ball.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done;  and,  as  if  to  demonstrate  be- 
yond a  question  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  Mr. 
Goodfellow,  after  considerable  searching  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  was  enabled  to  detect  and  to 
pull  forth  a  bullet  of  very  extraordinary  size, 
which,  upon  trial,  was  found  to  be  exactly 
adapted  to  the  bore  of  Mr.  Pennifeather's  rifle, 
while  it  was  far  too  large  for  that  of  any  other 
person  in  the  borough  or  its  vicinity.  To  ren- 
der the  matter  even  surer  yet,  however,  this 
bullet  was  discovered  to  have  a  flaw  or  seam 
at  right  angles  to  the  usual  suture,  and  upon  ex- 
amination, this  seam  corresponded  precisely 
with  an  accidental  ridge  or  elevation  in  a  pair 
of  moulds  acknowledged  by  the  accused  himself 
to  be  his  own  property.  Upon  finding  of  this 
bullet,  the  examining  magistrate  refused  to  listen 
to  any  further  testimony,  and  immediately  com- 
mitted the  prisoner  for  trial — declining  reso- 
lutely to  take  any  bail  in  the  case,  although 
against    this    severity   Mr.     Goodfellow    very 
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warmly  remonstrated,  and  offered  to  become 
surety  in  whatever  amount  might  be  required. 
This  generosity  on  the  part  of  "  Old  Charley '' 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  amiable  and  chivalrous  conduct  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  sojourn  in  the  borough  of 
Rattle.  In  the  present  instance  the  worthy 
man  was  so  entirely  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
cessive warmth  of  his  sympathy,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  quite  forgotten,  when  he  offered  to  go 
bail  for  his  young  friend,  that  he  himself  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  did  not  possess  a  single  dollar's 
worth  of  property  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  result  of  the  committal  may  be  readily 
foreseen.  Mr.  Pennifeather,  amid  the  loud 
execrations  of  all  Rattleborough,  was  brought 
to  trial  at  the  next  criminal  sessions,  when  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  (strengthened 
as  it  was  by  some  additional  damning  facts, 
which  Mr.  Goodfellow's  sensitive  conscientious- 
ness forbade  him  to  withhold  from  the  court) 
was  considered  so  unbroken  and  so  thoroughly 
conclusive,  that  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 
seats,  returned  an  immediate  verdict  of  "  Guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Soon  afterward 
the  unhappy  wretch  received  sentence  of  death, 
and  was  remanded  to  the  county  jail  to  await 
the  inexorable  vengeance  of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  noble  behavior  of  "  Old 
Charley  Goodfellow  "  had  doubly  endeared  him 
to  the  honest  citizens  of  the  borough.  He  be- 
came ten  times  a  greater  favorite  than  ever; 
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and,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  hospitality  with 
which  he  was  treated,  he  relaxed,  as  it  were, 
perforce,  the  extremely  parsimonious  habits 
which  his  poverty  had  hitherto  impelled  him  to 
observe,  and  very  frequently  had  little  re- 
unions at  his  own  house,  when  wit  and  jollity 
reigned  supreme — dampened  a  little,  of  course, 
by  the  occasional  remembrance  of  the  untoward 
and  melancholy  fate  which  impended  over  the 
nephew  of  the  ]ate  lamented  bosom  friend  of 
the  generous  host. 

One  fine  day,  this  magnanimous  old  gentle- 
man was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  receipt  of 
the  following  letter. 


g   o 


"  Charles  Goodfellow,  Esquire: 

"  Dear  Sir— In  conformity  with  an  order  transmitted 
to  our  firm  about  two  months  since,  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  Mr.  Barnabas  Shutileworthy,  we  have 
the  honor  of  forwarding  this  morning,  to  your  address^ 
a  double  box  of  Chateau  -  Margnux,  of  the  antelope 
brand,  violet  seal.  Box  numbered  and  marked  as  per 
nuxrgin. 

"  We  remain,  sir, 

"  Your  most  ob''nt  ser^ts, 

"  Hoggs,  Frogs,  Bogs,  &  Co. 


"  City  of ,  June  21, 18—. 

"  P.  S.— 77ie  box  will  reach  you,  by  xvagon,  on  the  day 
after  your  receipt  of  this  letter.  Our  respects  to  Mr. 
Shuttleworthy. 

"  H.,  F.,  B.,  &  Co." 


The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Goodfellow  had,  since 
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the  death  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy,  given  over  all 
expectation  of  ever  receiving  the  promised 
Chateau-Margaux ;  and  he,  therefore,  looked 
upon  it  now  as  a  sort  of  especial  dispensation 
of  Providence  in  his  behalf.  He  was  highly 
delighted,  of  course,  and  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  joy  invited  a  large  party  of  friends  to  a  petit 
souper  on  the  morrow,  for  the  purpose  of  broach- 
ing the  good  old  Mr.  Shuttleworthy's  present. 
Not  that  he  said  any  thing  about  "  the  good  old 
Mr.  Shuttleworthy "  when  he  issued  the  invi- 
tations. The  fact  is,  he  thought  much  and  con- 
cluded to  say  nothing  at  all.  He  did  not  men- 
tion to  any  one — if  I  remember  aright — that 
he  had  received  a  present  of  Chateau-Margaux. 
He  merely  asked  his  friends  to  come  and  help 
him  drink  some  of  a  remarkably  fine  quality 
and  rich  flavor  that  he  had  ordered  up  from  the 
city  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  of  which  he 
would  be  in  the  receipt  upon  the  morrow.  I 
have  often  puzzled  myself  to  imagine  tvhy  it 
was  that  "  Old  Charley  "  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  say  nothing  about  having  received  the  wine 
from  his  old  friend,  but  I  could  never  precisely 
understand  his  reason  for  the  silence,  although 
he  had  some  excellent  and  very  magnanimous 
reason,  no  doubt. 

The  morrow  at  length  arrived,  and  with  it 
a  very  large  and  highly  respectable  company 
at  Mr.  Goodfellow's  house.  Indeed,  half  the 
borough  was  there, — I  myself  among  the  num- 
ber,— but,  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  host,  the 
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Chateau-Margaux  did  not  arrive  until  a  late 
hour,  and  when  the  sumptuous  supper  supplied 
by  "  Old  Charley "  had  been  done  very  ample 
justice  by  the  guests.  It  came  at  length,  how- 
ever,— a  monstrously  big  box  of  it  there  was, 
too — and  as  the  whole  party  were  in  excessively 
good  humor,  it  was  decided,  nem.  con.,  that  it 
should  be  lifted  upon  the  table  and  its  contents 
disembowelled  forthwith. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  lent  a  helping 
hand;  and,  in  a  trice,  we  had  the  box  upon  the 
table,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bottles  and  glasses, 
not  a  few  of  which  were  demolished  in  the 
scuffle.  "  Old  Charley,"  who  was  pretty  much 
intoxicated,  and  excessively  red  in  the  face,  now 
took  a  seat,  with  an  air  of  mock  dignity,  at 
the  head  of  the  board,  and  thumped  furiously 
upon  it  with  a  decanter,  calling  upon  the  com- 
pany to  keep  order  "  during  the  ceremony  of 
disinterring  the  treasure." 

After  some  vociferation,  quiet  was  at  length 
fully  restored,  and,  as  very  often  happens  in 
similar  cases,  a  profound  and  remarkable  silence 
ensued.  Being  then  requested  to  force  open 
the  lid,  I  complied,  of  course,  "  with  an  infinite 
deal  of  pleasure."  I  inserted  a  chisel,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  few  slight  taps  with  a  hammer,  the 
top  of  the  box  flew  suddenly  off,  and,  at  the 
same  instant,  there  sprang  up  into  a  sitting 
position,  directly  facing  the  host,  the  bruised, 
bloody,  and  nearly  putrid  corpse  of  the  mur- 
dered Mr.  Shuttleworthy  himself.     It  gazed  for 
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a  few  seconds,  fixedly  and  sorrowfully,  with  its 
decaying  and  lack-lustre  eyes,  full  into  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Goodfellow;  uttered  slowly, 
but  clearly  and  impressively,  the  words 
— "  Thou  art  the  man  !  "  and  then,  falling  over 
the  side  of  the  chest  as  if  thoroughly  satisfied, 
stretched  out  its  limbs  quiveringly  upon  the 
table. 

The  scene  that  ensued  is  altogether  beyond 
description.  The  rush  for  the  doors  and  win- 
dows was  terrific,  and  many  of  the  most  robust 
men  in  the  room  fainted  outright  through  sheer 
horror.  But  after  the  first  wild,  shrieking 
burst  of  affright,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  Mr. 
Goodfellow.  If  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  can 
never  forget  the  more  than  mortal  agony  which 
was  depicted  in  that  ghastly  face  of  his,  so 
lately  rubicund  with  triumph  and  wine.  For 
several  minutes  he  sat  rigidly  as  a  statue  of 
marble ;  his  eyes  seeming,  in  the  intense  vacancy 
of  their  gaze,  to  be  turned  inward  and  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  miserable, 
murderous  soul.  At  length  their  expression 
appeared  to  flash  suddenly  out  into  the  external 
world,  when,  with  a  quick  leap,  he  sprang  from 
his  chair,  and  falling  heavily  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  upon  the  table,  and  in  contact  with 
the  corpse,  poured  out  rapidly  and  vehemently 
a  detailed  confession  of  the  hideous  crime  for 
which  Mr,  Pennifeather  was  then  imprisoned 
and  doomed  to  die. 
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What  he  recounted  was  in  substance  this: — 
He  followed  his  victim  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
pool;  there  shot  his  horse  with  a  pistol;  des- 
patched its  rider  with  the  butt  end;  possessed 
himself  of  the  pocket-book;  and,  supposing  the 
horse  dead,  dragged  it  with  great  labor  to  the 
brambles  by  the  pond.  Upon  his  own  beast  he 
slung  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy,  and  thus 
bore  it  to  a  secure  place  of  concealment  a  long 
distance  off  through  the  woods. 

The  waistcoat,  the  knife,  the  pocket-book,  and 
bullet,  had  been  placed  by  himself  where  found, 
with  the  view  of  avenging  himself  upon  Mr. 
Pennifeather.  He  had  also  contrived  the  dis- 
covery of  the  stained  handkerchief  and  shirt. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  blood-chilling  recital, 
the  words  of  the  guilty  wretch  faltered  and  grew 
hollow.  When  the  record  was  finally  exhausted, 
he  arose,  staggered  backward  from  the  table, 
and  fell — dead. 


The  means  by  which  this  happily-timed  con- 
fession was  extorted,  although  efficient,  were 
simple  indeed.  Mr.  Goodfellow's  excess  of 
fraakness  had  disgusted  me,  and  excited  my 
suspicions  from  the  first.  I  was  present  when 
Mr.  Pennifeather  had  struck  him,  and  the  fiend- 
ish expression  which  then  arose  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, although  momentary,  assured  me  that 
his  threat  of  vengeance  would,  if  possible,  be  ^ 
rigidly  fulfilled.     I  was  thus  prepared  to  view 
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the  manceuvring  of  "  Old  Charley "  in  a  very 
different  light  from  that  in  which  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  good  citizens  of  Eattleborough. 
I  saw  at  once  that  all  the  criminating  discover- 
ies arose,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
himself.  But  the  fadt  which  clearly  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  was  the 
affair  of  the  bullet,  found  by  Mr.  G.  in  the  car- 
cass of  the  horse.  I  had  not  forgotten,  al- 
though the  Rattleburghers  had,  that  there  was 
a  hole  where  the  ball  had  entered  the  horse,  and 
another  where  it  went  out.  If  it  were  found 
in  the  animal  then,  after  having  made  its  exit, 
I  saw  clearly  that  it  must  have  been  deposited 
by  the  person  who  found  it.  The  bloody  shirt 
and  handkerchief  confirmed  the  idea  suggested 
by  the  bullet;  for  the  blood  on  examination 
proved  to  be  capital  claret,  and  no  more.  When 
I  came  to  think  of  these  things,  and  also  of  the 
late  increase  of  liberality  and  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Goodfellow,  I  entertained  a  sus- 
picion which  was  none  the  less  strong  because  I 
kept  it  altogether  to  myself. 

In  the  meantime,  I  instituted  a  rigorous  pri- 
vate search  for  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Shuttleworthy, 
and,  for  good  reasons,  searched  in  quarters  as  di- 
vergent as  possible  from  those  to  which  Mr. 
Goodfellow  conducted  his  party.  The  result 
was  that,  after  some  days,  I  came  across  an  old 
dry  well,  the  mouth  of  which  was  nearly  hidden 
by  brambles;  and  here,  at  the  bottom,  I  dis- 
covered what  I  sought. 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  I  had  overheard  the 
colloquy  between  the  two  cronies,  when  Mr. 
Goodfellow  had  contrived  to  cajole  his  host  into 
the  promise  of  a  box  of  Chateau-Margaux. 
Upon  this  hint  I  acted.  I  procured  a  stiff 
piece  of  whalebone,  thrust  it  down  the  throat  of 
the  corpse,  and  deposited  the  latter  in  an  old 
wine  box — taking  care  so  to  double  the  body  up 
as  to  double  the  whalebone  with  it.  In  this 
manner  I  had  to  press  forcibly  upon  the  lid  to 
keep  it  down  while  I  secured  it  with  nails;  and 
I  anticipated,  of  course,  that  as  soon  as  these 
latter  were  removed,  the  top  would  fly  off  and 
the  body  up. 

Having  thus  arrans^ed  the  box,  I  marked, 
numbered,  and  addressed  it  as  already  told ;  and 
then  writing  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  wine- 
merchants  with  whom  Mr.  Shuttleworthy  dealt, 
I  gave  instructions  to  my  servant  to  wheel  the 
box  to  Mr.  Goodfellow's  door,  in  a  barrow,  at  a 
given  signal  from  myself.  For  the  words  which 
I  intended  the  corpse  to  speak,  I  confidently  de- 
pended upon  my  ventriloquial  abilities;  for 
their  effect,  I  counted  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  murderous  wretch. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Pennifeather  was  released  upon 
the  spot,  inherited  the  fortune  of  his  uncle, 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  led  happily  ever  afterward 
a  new  life. 


WHY    THE    LITTLE    FRENCHMAN" 
WEAES  HIS  HAND  IN  A  SLING- 


It's  on  my  visiting  cards  sure  enough  (and 
it 's  them  that 's  all  o'  pink  satin  paper)  that 
inny  gintleman  that  plases  may  behould  the 
intheristhin^  words,  "  Sir  Pathnck  O^Grandi- 
son,  Barronitt,  39  Southampton  Eow,  Russell 
Square,  Parish  o'  Bloomsbury/'  And  shud  ye 
be  wantin^  to  diskiver  who  is  the  pink  of  pur- 
liteness  quite,  and  the  laider  of  the  hot  tun  in 
the  houl  city  o'  Lonon — why  it  ^s  jist  mesilf. 
And  fait  that  same  is  no  wonder  at  all  at  all, 
(so  be  plased  to  stop  curlin'  your  nose,)  for 
every  inch  o'  the  six  wakes  that  I  Ve  been  a 
gintleman,  and  left  aff  wid  the  bog-throthing 
to  take  up  wid  the  Barronissy,  it^s  Pathrick 
that 's  been  living  like  a  houly  imperor,  and 
gitting  the  iddication  and  the  graces.  Och ! 
and  would  n^t  it  be  a  blessed  thing  for  your 
spirrits  if  ye  cud  lay  your  two  peepers  jist,  upon 
Sir  Pathrink  O'Grandison,  Barronitt,  when  he 
is  all  riddy  drissed  for  the  hopperer,  or  stipping 
into  the  Brisky  for  the  drive  into  the  Hyde  Park. 
But  it 's  the  illegant  big  figgur  that  I  ^ave, 
72 
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for  the  rason  0'  which  all  the  ladies  fall  in  love 
vvid  me.  Is  n't  it  my  own  swate  silf  now  that  '11 
missure  the  six  fut,  and  the  three  inches  more 
nor  that,  in  me  stockings,  and  that  am  excad- 
ingly  will  proportioned  all  over  to  match  ? 
And  is  it  ralelly  more  than  three  fut  and  a  bit 
that  there  is,  inny  how,  of  the  little  ould  fur- 
rener  Frinchman  that  lives  jist  over  the  way, 
and  that 's  a-oggling  and  a-goggling  the  houl 
day,  (and  bad  luck  to  him,)  at  the  purty  widdy 
Misthress  Trade  that 's  my  own  nixt-door 
neighbor,  (God  bliss  her!)  and  a  most  particul- 
ler  frind  and  acquaintance?  You  percave  the 
little  spalpeen  is  summat  down  in  the  mouth, 
and  wears  his  lift  hand  in  a  sling;  and  it  ^s  for 
that  same  thing,  by  yur  lave,  that  I  ^m  going 
to  give  you  the  good  rason. 

The  truth  of  the  houl  mattter  is  jist  simple 
enough ;  for  the  very  first  day  that  I  com'd  from 
Connaught,  and  showd  my  swate  little  silf  in 
the  strait  to  the  widdy,  who  was  looking 
through  the  windy,  it  was  a  gone  case  althegither 
wid  the  heart  0'  the  purty  Misthress  Tracle.  I 
percaved  it,  ye  see,  all  at  once,  and  no  mistake, 
and  that's  God's  truth.  First  of  all  it  was  up 
wid  the  windy  in  a  jiffy,  and  thin  she  threw 
open  her  two  peepers  to  the  itmost,  and  thin 
it  was  a  little  gould  spy-glass  that  she  clapped 
tight  to  one  0'  them,  and  divil  may  burn  me  if 
it  did  n't  spake  to  me  as  plain  as  a  peeper  cud 
spake,  and  says  it,  through  the  spy-glass :  "  Och  ! 
the  tip  0'  the  mornin'  to  ye.  Sir  Pathrick  0'- 
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Grandison,  Barronitt,  mavourneen;  and  it's  a 
nate  gintleman  that  ye  are,  sure  enough,  and 
it 's  mesilf  and  me  forten  jist  that  '11  be  at  yur 
sarvice,  dear,  inny  time  o'  day  at  all  at  allforthe 
asking."  And  it's  not  mesilf  ye  wud  have  to  be 
that  wud  ha'  broken  yur  heart  althegither  to  be- 
bate  in  the  purliteness;  so  I  made  her  a  bow 
that  wud  ha'  broken  yur  heart  altegither  to  be- 
hould,  and  thin  I  pulled  aff  me  hat  with  a 
flourish,  and  thin  I  winked  at  her  hard  wid  both 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say :  '^  True  for  you,  yer 
a  swate  little  crature,  Mrs.  Trade,  me  darlint, 
and  I  wish  I  may  be  drownthed  dead  in  a  bog,  if 
it 's  not  mesilf,  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  Bar- 
ronitt,  that  '11  make  a  houl  bushel  o'  love  to  yur 
leddyship,  in  the  twinkling  o'  the  eye  of  a  Lon- 
donderry purraty." 

And  it  was  the  nixt  mornin',  sure,  jist  as  I 
was  making  up  me  mind  whither  it  would  n't 
be  the  purlite  thing  to  sind  a  bit  o'  writin'  to 
the  widdy  by  way  of  a  love-litter,  when  up  com'd 
the  delivery  servant  wid  an  illegant  card,  and 
he  tould  me  that  the  name  on  it  (for  I  niver 
could  rade  the  copper-plate  printin'  on  account 
of  being  lift-handed")  was  all  about  Mounseer, 
the  Count,  A  Goose,  Look-aisy,  Maiter-di-dauns, 
and  that  the  houl  of  the  divilish  lingo  was  the 
spalpeeny  long  name  of  the  little  ould  furrener 
Frinchman  as  lived  over  the  way. 

And  jist  wid  that  in  cum'd  the  little  willain 
himself,  and  thin  he  made  me  a  broth  of  a 
bow,  and  thin  he  said  he  had  ounly  taken  the 
liberty  of  doing  me  the  honor  of  the  giving  me 
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a  call,  and  thin  he  went  on  to  palaver  at  a  great 
rate,  and  divil  the  bit  did  I  coinprehind  what  he 
wud  be  afther  the  tilling  me  at  all  at  all,  ex- 
cepting and  saving  that  he  said  "  pully  won, 
woolly  wou,'^  and  tould  me,  among  a  bushel  0' 
lies,  bad  luck  to  him,  that  he  was  mad  for  the 
love  0'  my  widdy  Misthress  Trcale,  and  that 
my  widdy  Mrs.  Trade  had  a  puncheon  for  him. 

At  the"  hearin^  of  this,  ye  may  swear,  though, 
I  was  as  mad  as  a  grasshopper,  but  I  remim- 
bered  that  I  was  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison, 
Barronitt,  and  that  it  was'nt  althegither  gen- 
taal  to  lit  the  anger  git  the  upper  hand  o'  the 
purliteness,  so  I  made  light  0'  the  matter  and 
kipt  dark,  and  got  quite  sociable  wid  the  little 
chap,  and  afther  a  while  what  did  he  do  but 
ask  me  to  go  wid  him  to  the  widdy's,  saying  he 
wud  give  me  the  feshionable  inthroduction  to 
her  leddyship. 

"  Is  it  there  ye  are  ?  "  said  I  thin  to  mesilf, 
"and  it's  thrue  for  you,  Pathrick,  that  ye 're 
the  fortunittest  mortal  in  life.  We  '11  soon  see 
now  whither  it's  your  swate  silf,  or  whither  it's 
little  Mounseer  Maiter-di-dauns,  that  Misthress 
Trade  is  head  and  ears  in  the  love  wid." 

Wid  that  we  wint  aff  to  the  widdy's,  next 
door,  and  ye  may  well  say  it  was  an  illegant 
place;  so  it  was.  There  was  a  carpet  all  over 
the  floor,  and  in  one  corner  there  was  a  fort}^- 
pinnv  and  a  jews-harp  and  the  divil  knows  what 
ilse,  and  in  another  corner  was  a  sofy,  the  beau- 
tifullest  thing  in  all  natur,  and  sitting  on  the 
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sofy,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  swate  little 
angel,  Misthress  Trade. 

"  The  tip  o'  the  mornin^  to  ye.''  says  I,  '^  Mrs. 
Trade,''  and  thin  I  made  sich  an  illegant  obay- 
sance  that  it  wud  ha  quite  althegither  bewil- 
dered the  brain  o'  ye. 

"  Wully  woo,  pnlly  woo,  plump  in  the  mud," 
says  the  little  furrenner  Frindiman,  "  and  sure 
Mrs.  Trade,"  says  he,  that  he  did,  "  is  n't  this 
gintleman  here  jist  his  reverence  Sir  Pathrick 
O'Grandison,  Barronitt,  and  is  n't  he  althe- 
gither and  entirely  the  most  purticular  frind 
and  acquaintance  that  I  have  in  the  houl 
world?" 

And  wid  that  the  widdy,  she  gits  up  from 
the  sofy,  and  makes  the  swatest  curthchy  nor 
iver  was  seen;  and  thin  down  she  sits  like  an 
angel;  and  thin,  by  the  powers,  it  was  that 
little  spalpeen  Mounseer  Maiter-di-dauns  that 
plumped  his  silf  right  down  by  the  right  side 
of  her.  Och  hon!  I  ixpicted  the  two  eyes  'o 
me  wud  ha  cum'd  out  of  my  head  on  the  spot, 
I  was  so  disperate  mad  !  Howiver,  "  Bait  who !  " 
says  I,  after  awhile.  "  Is  it  there  ye  are,  Moun- 
seer Maiter-di-dauns  ?  "  and  so  down  I  plumped 
on  the  lift  side  of  her  leddyship,  to  be  aven 
with  the  willain.  Botheration !  it  wud  ha  done 
your  heart  good  to  percave  the  illegant  double 
wink  that  I  gived  her  jist  thin  right  in  the  face 
wid  both  eyes. 

But  the  little  ould  Frinchman  he  niver  be- 
ginned  to  suspict  me  at  all  at  all,  and  disperate 
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hard  it  was  he  made  the  love  to  her  leddyship. 
"  Woullv  wou/^  says  he,  "  Pully  wou,"  says  he, 
*'  Plump  in  the  mud,''  says  he. 

"That's  all  to  no  use,  Mounseer  Frog, 
mavourneen,"  thinks  I;  and  I  talked  as  hard 
and  as  fast  as  I  could  all  the  while,  and  throth 
it  was  mesilf  jist  that  divarted  her  leddyship 
eomplately  and  intirely,  by  rason  of  the  illegant 
conversation  that  I  kipt  up  wid  her  all  about 
the  dear  bogs  of  Connaught.  And  by  and  by 
she  gived  me  such  a  swate  smile,  from  one  ind 
of  her  mouth  to  the  ither,  that  it  made  me  as 
bould  as  a  pig,  and  I  jist  took  hould  of  the  ind 
of  her  little  finger  in  the  most  dilikittest  man- 
ner in  natur,  looking  at  her  all  the  while  out 
0'  the  whites  of  my  eyes. 

And  then  ounly  percave  the  cuteness  of  the 
swate  angel,  for  no  sooner  did  she  obsarve  that 
I  was  afther  the  squazing  of  her  flipper,  than 
she  up  wid  it  in  a  jifly,  and  put  it  away  behind 
her  back,  jist  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now  thin. 
Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison,  there 's  a  bitther 
chance  for  ye,  mavourneen,  for  it 's  not  alto- 
gether the  gentaal  thing  to  be  afther  the  squaz- 
ing of  my  flipper  right  full  in  the  sight  of  that 
little  furrenner  Frinchman,  Mounseer  Maiter- 
di-dauns," 

Wid  that  I  giv'd  her  a  big  wink  jist  to  say, 
"lit  Sir  Pathrick  alone  for  the  likes  0'  them 
thricks,"  and  thin  I  wint  aisy  to  work,  and 
you  'd  have  died  wid  the  divarsion  to  behould 
how  cliverly  I  slipped  my  right  arm  betwane 
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the  back  0^  the  sofy,  and  the  back  of  her  leddy- 
ship,  and  there,  sure  enough,  I  found  a  swate 
little  flipper  all  a  waiting  to  say,  "the  tip  o^ 
the  mornin'  to  ye,  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison, 
Barronitt."  And  was  n't  it  mesilf,  sure,  that 
jist  giv'd  it  the  laste  little  bit  of  a  squaze  in 
the  world,  all  in  the  way  of  a  commincement, 
and  not  to  be  too  rough  wid  her  leddyship  ?  and 
och,  botheration,  was  n't  it  the  gentaalest  and 
dilikittest  of  all  the  little  squazes  that  I  got  in 
return  ?  "  Blood  and  thunder,  Sir  Pathrick, 
mavourneen,"  thinks  I  to  myself,  "  fait  it 's  jist 
the  mother's  son  of  you,  and  nobody  else  at  all 
at  all,  that 's  the  handsomest  and  the  fortunit- 
test  young  bog-throtter  that  ever  cum'd  out  of 
Connaught !  "  And  wid  that  I  giv'd  the  flipper 
a  big  squaze,  and  a  big  squaze  it  was,  by  the 
powers,  that  her  leddyship  giv'd  to  me  back. 
But  it  would  ha  split  the  seven  sides  of  you 
wid  the  laffin'  to  behould,  jist  then  all  at  once, 
the  consated  behavior  of  Mounseer  Maiter-di- 
dauns.  The  likes  0'  sich  a  jabbering,  and  a 
smirking,  and  a  parley-wouing  as  he  begin'd 
wid  her  leddyship,  niver  was  known  before  upon 
arth ;  and  divil  may  burn  me  if  it  was  n't  me 
own  very  two  peepers  that  cotch'd  him  tipping 
her  the  wink  out  of  one  eye.  Och,  hon !  if  it 
was  n't  mesilf  thin  that  was  mad  as  a  Kilkenny 
cat  I  shud  like  to  be  tould  who  it  was ! 

"  Let  me  infarm  you,  Mounseer  Maiter-di- 
dauns,"  said  I,  as  purlite  as  iver  ye  seed,  "  that 
it's  not  the  gintaal  thing  at  all  at  all,  and  not 
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for  the  likes  0'  you  inny  how,  to  be  afther  the 
oggling  and  a-goggling  at  her  leddyship  in  that 
fashion/'  and  jist  wid  that  such  another  squaze 
as  it  was  I  giv'd  her  flipper,  all  as  much 
as  to  say :  **  is  n't  it  Sir  Pathrick  now,  my 
jewel,  that  '11  be  able  to  the  protectin'  0'  you, 
my  darlint  ? ''  and  then  there  cum'd  another 
squaze  back,  all  by  way  of  the  answer.  "  Thrue 
for  you.  Sir  Pathrick,"  it  said  as  plain  as  iver 
a  squaze  said  in  the  world,  "  Thrue  for  you. 
Sir  Pathrick,  mavourneen,  and  it 's  a  proper 
nate  gintleman  ye  are — that's  God's  truth,"  and 
with  that  she  opened  her  two  beautiful  peep- 
ers till  I  belaved  they  wud  ha'  com'd  out  of  her 
hid  althegither  and  intirely,  and  she  looked 
first  as  mad  as  a  cat  at  Mounseer  Frog,  and  thin 
as  smiling  as  all  out  0'  doors  at  mesilf. 

"  Thin,"  says  he,  the  willain,  "  Och  hon  !  and 
a  wolly-wou,  pully-wou,"  and  then  wid  that  he 
shoved  up  his  two  shoulders  till  the  devil  the 
bit  of  his  hid  was  to  be  diskivered,  and  then  he 
let  down  the  two  corners  of  his  purraty-trap, 
and  thin  not  a  haporth  more  of  the  satisfaction 
could  I  git  out  0'  the  spalpeen. 

Belave  me,  my  jewel,  it  was  Sir  Pathrick  that 
was  unreasonable  mad  thin,  and  the  more  by 
token  that  the  Frinchman  kipt  an  wid  his 
winking  at  the  widdy;  and  the  widdy  she  kept 
an  wid  the  squazing  of  my  flipper,  as  much  as  to 
say :  "  At  him  again.  Sir  Pathrick  0'  Grandi- 
sen,  mavourneen :  so  I  just  ripped  out  wid  a  big 
oath,  and  says  I: 
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"  Ye  little  spalpeeny  frog  of  a  bog-throtting 
son  of  a  bloody  noun !  " — and  jist  thin  what 
d^  ye  think  it  was  that  her  leddyship  did  ?  Troth 
she  jumped  up  from  the  sofy  as  if  she  was  bit, 
and  made  off  through  the  door,  while  I  turned 
my  head  round  afther  her,  in  a  complete  be- 
wilderment and  botheration,  and  followed  her 
wid  me  two  peepers.  You  percave  I  had  a 
reason  of  my  own  for  knowing  that  she  could  n't 
git  down  the  stares  althegither  and  intirely ;  for 
I  knew  very  well  that  I  had  hould  of  her  hand, 
for  divil  the  bit  had  I  iver  lit  it  go.  And  says 
I: 

"Isn't  it  the  laste  little  bit  of  a  mistake  in 
the  world  that  ye  've  been  afther  the  making,  yer 
leddyship  ?  Come  back  now,  that 's  a  darlint, 
and  I  '11  give  ye  yur  flipper."  But  aff  she  wint 
down  the  stares  like  a  shot,  and  thin  I  turned 
round  to  the  little  Frinch  f urrenner.  Och  hon ! 
if  it  wasn't  his  spalpeeny  little  paw  that  I  had 
ho  aid  of  in  my  own — why  thin — thin  it  was  n't 
-^that's  all. 

And  maybe  it  was  n't  mesilf  that  jist  died 
then  outright  wid  the  laffin',  to  behold  the  little 
chap  when  he  found  out  that  it  was  n't  the 
widdy  at  all  at  all  that  he  had  hould  of  all  the 
time,  but  only  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandison.  The 
ould  divil  himself  niver  behild  sich  a  long  face 
as  he  pet  an !  As  for  Sir  Pathrick  O'Grandi- 
son, Barronitt,  it  was  n't  for  the  likes  of  his 
riverence  to  be  afther  the  minding  of  a  thrifle 
of  a  mistake.     Ye  may  jist  say  though  (for  it 's 
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God's  thruth),  that  afore  I  left  hould  of  the 
flipper  of  the  spalpeen,  (which  was  not  till 
afther  her  leddyship's  futman  had  kicked  us 
both  down  the  stares,)  I  gived  it  such  a  nate 
little  broth  of  a  squaze,  as  made  it  all  up  into 
a  respberry  jam. 

"  Wouly-wou,"  said  he,  "  pully-wou,"  says  he 
— "  Cot  tam  !  " 

And  that 's  jist  the  thruth  of  the  rason  why 
he  wears  his  lift  hand  in  a  sling. 
6 


BON-BOK 


Quand  un  bon  vin  meuble  mon  estomac 

Je  suis  plus  savant  que  Balzac — 

Plus  saTB  que  Pi'orac 

Mon  bras  seul  faisant  I'attaque 

De  la  nation  Cossaque, 

La  mettroit  au  sac  ; 

De  Charon  je  passerois  le  lac 

En  dormant  dans  son  bac  ; 

J'irois  au  fier  Eac, 

Sans  que  mon  coeur  fit  tic  ni  tac, 

Presenter  du  tabac. 

—French  Vaudeville. 

That  Pierre  Bon-Bon  was  a  restaurateur  of 
uncommon  qualifications,  no  man  who  during 

the  reign  of ,  frequented  the  little  cafe  in 

the  cul-de-sac  Le  Febre  at  Eouen,  will,  I  im- 
agine, feel  himself  at  liberty  to  dispute.  That 
Pierre  Bon-Bon  was,  in  an  equal  degree,  skilled 
in  the  philosophy  of  that  period  is,  I  presume 
still  more  especially  undeniable.  His  pates  a  Ic 
fois  were  beyond  doubt  immaculate;  but  what 
pen  can  do  justice  to  his  essays  sur  la  Nature 
— his  thoughts  sur  VAme — ^his  observations  sur 
VEsprit?  If  his  omelettes — if  his  fricandeaux 
were  inestimable,  what  litterateur  of  that  day 
would  not  have  given  twice  as  much  for  an 
"  Idee  de  Bon-Bon  "  as  for  all  the  trash  of  all 
82 
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the  "Idees''  of  all  the  rest  of  the  savants'^ 
Bon-Bon  had  ransacked  libraries  which  no  other 
man  had  ransacked — had  read  more  than  any 
other  would  have  entertained  a  notion  of  read- 
ing— had  understood  more  than  any  other  would 
have  conceived  the  possibility  of  understanding ; 
and  although,  while  he  flourished,  there  were 
not  wanting  some  authors  at  Rouen  to  assert 
"  that  his  dicta  evinced  neither  the  purity  of  the 
Academy,  nor  the  depth  of  the  Lyceum  " — al- 
though, mark  me,  his  doctrines  were  by  no 
means  very  generally  comprehended,  still  it  did 
not  follow  that  they  were  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. It  was,  I  think,  on  account  of  their 
self-evidency  that  many  persons  were  led  to  con- 
sider them  abstruse.  It  is  to  Bon-Bon — but  let 
this  go  no  further — it  is  to  Bon-Bon  that  Kant 
himself  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  metaphysics. 
The  former  was  indeed  not  a  Platonist,  nor 
strictly  speaking  an  Aristotelian — nor  did  he, 
like  the  modern  Leibnitz,  waste  those  precious 
hours  which  might  be  employed  in  the  invention 
of  a  fricassee  or,  facili  gradu,i\ve  analysis  of  a 
sensation,  in  frivolous  attempts  at  reconciling 
the  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of  ethical  dis- 
cussion. Not  at  all.  Bon-Bon  was  Ionic — 
Bon-Bon  was  equally  Italic.  He  reasoned  a 
priori — He  reasoned  a  posteriori.  His  ideas 
were  innate — or  otherwise.  He  believed  in 
George  of  Trebizond — He  believed  in  Bossar- 
ion.  Bon-Bon  was  emphatically  a — Bon-Bon- 
ist. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  philosopher  in  his  capac- 
ity of  restaurateur.  I  would  not,  however,  have 
any  friend  of  mine  imagine  that,  in  fulfilling 
his  hereditary  duties  in  that  line,  our  hero 
wanted  a  proper  estimation  of  their  dignity  and 
importance.  Far  from  it.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  in  which  branch  of  his  profession  he  took 
the  greater  pride.  In  his  opinion  the  powers 
of  the  intellect  held  intimate  connection  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  stomach.  I  am  not  sure, 
indeed,  that  he  greatly  disagreed  with  the  Chin- 
ese, who  hold  that  the  soul  lies  in  the  abdomen. 
The  Greeks  at  all  events  were  right,  he  thought, 
who  employed  the  same  word  for  the  mind  and 
the  diaphragm.*  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  a  charge  of  gluttony,  or  indeed  any 
other  serious  charge  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
metaphysician.  If  Pierre  Bon-Bon  had  his 
failings — and  what  great  man  has  not  a  thou- 
sand?— if  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  I  say,  had  his  fail- 
ings, they  were  failings  of  very  little  impor- 
tance— faults  indeed  which,  in  other  tempers, 
have  often  been  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light 
of  virtues.  As  regards  one  of  these  foibles,  I 
should  not  even  have  mentioned  it  in  this  his- 
tory but  for  the  remarkable  prominency — ^the 
extreme  alto  reliei^o — in  which  it  jutted  out 
from  the  plane  of  his  general  disposition.  He 
could  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
bargain 

*  i>peos<s. 
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Not  that  he  was  avaricious — no.  It  was  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
philosopher,  that  the  bargain  should  be  to  his 
own  proper  advantage.  Provided  a  trade  could 
be  effected — a  trade  of  any  kind,  upon  any 
terms,  or  under  any  circumstances — a  trium- 
phant smile  was  seen  for  many  days  thereafter 
to  enlighten  his  countenance,  and  a  knowing 
wink  of  the  eye  to  give  evidence  of  his  sagacity. 

At  any  epoch  it  would  not  be  very  wonderful 
if  a  humor  so  peculiar  as  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned,  should  elicit  attention  and  remark. 
At  the  epoch  of  our  narrative,  had  this  pe- 
culiarity not  attracted  observation,  there  would 
have  been  room  for  wonder  indeed.  It  was 
soon  reported  that,  upon  all  occasions  of  the 
kind,  the  smile  of  Bon-Bon  was  found  to  differ 
widely  from  the  downright  grin  with  which  he 
would  laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  or  welcome  an  ac- 
quaintance. Hints  were  thrown  out  of  an  ex- 
citing nature ;  stories  were  told  of  perilous  bar- 
gains made  in  a  hurry  and  repented  of  at  leis- 
ure; and  instances  were  adduced  of  unaccount- 
able capacities,  vague  longings,  and  unnatural 
inclinations  implanted  by  the  author  of  all  evil 
for  wise  purposes  of  his  own. 

The  philosopher  had  other  weaknesses — ^but 
they  are  scarcely  worthy  our  serious  examina- 
tion. For  example,  there  are  few  men  of  extra- 
ordinary profundity  who  are  found  wanting  in 
an  inclination  for  the  bottle.  Whether  this  in- 
clination be  an  exciting  cause,  or  rather  a  valid 
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proof  of  such  profundity,  it  is  a  nice  thing  to 
say.  Bon-Bon,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  did  not 
think  the  subject  adapted  to  minute  investiga- 
tion;— nor  do  I.  Yet  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
propensity  so  truly  classical,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  restaurateur  would  lose  sight  of 
that  intuitive  discrimination  which  was  wont  to 
characterize,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  his  essais 
and  his  omelettes.  In  his  seclusions  the  Vin  de 
Bourgogne  had  its  allotted  hour,  and  there  were 
appropriate  moments  for  the  Cotes  du  Rhone. 
With  him  Sauterne  was  to  Medoc  what  Catulus 
was  to  Homer.  He  would  sport  with  a  syllo- 
gism in  sipping  St.  Peray,  but  unravel  an  ar- 
gument over  Clos  de  Vougeot,  and  upset  a 
theory  in  a  torrent  of  Chambertin.  Well  had  it 
been  if  the  same  quick  sense  of  propriety  had 
attended  him  in  the  peddling  propensity  to 
which  I  have  formerly  alluded — but  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  Indeed  to  say  the  truth, 
that  trait  of  mind  in  the  philosophic  Bon-Bon 
did  begin  at  length  to  assume  a  character  of 
strange  intensity  and  mysticism,  and  appeared 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  diablerie  of  his  favor- 
ite German  studies. 

To  enter  the  little  cafe  in  the  cul-de-sac  Le 
Febre  was,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  to  enter  the 
sanctum  of  a  man  of  genius.  Bon-Bon  was  a 
man  of  genius.  There  was  not  a  sous-cuisinier 
in  Rouen,  who  could  not  have  told  you  that  Bon- 
bon was  a  man  of  genius.  His  very  cat  knew 
it,  and  f  orebore  to  whisk  her  tail  in  the  presence 
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of  the  man  of  s:eniiis.  His  large  water-dog  was 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  upon  the  approach 
of  his  master,  betrayed  his  sense  of  inferiority 
by  a  sanctity  of  deportment,  a  debasement  of 
^the  ears,  and  a  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  dog.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true  that  much  of  this  habitual  respect 
might  have  been  attributed  to  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  metaphysician.  A  distinguished 
exterior  will,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  have  its 
way  even  with  a  beast;  and  I  am  willing  to 
allow  much  in  the  outward  man  of  the  restaura- 
teur calculated  to  impress  the  imagination  of 
the  quadruped.  There  is  a  peculiar  majesty 
about  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  great — if  I 
may  be  permitted  so  equivocal  an  expression — 
which  mere  physical  bulk  alone  will  be  found 
at  all  times  inefficient  in  creating.  If,  however, 
Bon-Bon  was  barely  three  feet  in  height,  and 
if  his  head  was  diminutively  small,  still  it  was 
impossible  to  behold  the  rotundity  of  his  stom- 
,ach  without  a  sense  of  magnificence  nearly  bor- 
dering upon  the  sublime.  In  its  size  both  dogs 
and  men  must  have  seen  a  type  of  his  acquire- 
ments— in  its  immensity  a  fitting  habitation  foi 
his  immortal  soul. 

I  might  here — if  it  so  pleased  me — dilate 
upon  the  matter  of  habiliment,  and  other  mere 
circumstances  of  the  external  metaphysician. 
I  might  hint  that  the  hair  of  our  hero  was  worn 
short,  combed  smoothly  over  his  forehead,  and 
surmounted  by  a  conical-shaped  white  flannel 
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cap  and  tassels — that  his  pea-green  jerkin  was 
not  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn  by  the  com- 
mon class  of  restaurateurs  at  that  day — that  the 
sleeves  were  something  fuller  than  the  reigning 
costume  permitted — that  the  cuffs  were  turned 
up,  not  as  usual  in  that  barbarous  period,  with 
cloth  of  the  same  quality  and  color  as  the  gar- 
ment, but  faced  in  a  more  fanciful  manner  with 
the  particolored  velvet  of  Genoa — that  his  slip- 
pers were  of  a  bright  purple,  curiously  filigreed, 
and  might  have  been  manufactured  in  Japan, 
but  for  the  exquisite  pointing  of  the  toes,  and 
the  brilliant  tints  of  the  binding  and  embroid- 
ery— that  his  breeches  were  of  the  yellow  satin- 
like material  called  aimahle — that  his  sky-blue 
cloak,  resembling  in  form  a  dressing-wrapper, 
and  richly  bestudded  all  over  with  crimson  de- 
vices, floated  cavalierly  upon  his  shoulders  like 
a  mist  of  the  morning — and  that  his  tout  en- 
semble  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable  words  of 
Benevenuta,  the  Improvisatrice  of  Florence, 
"  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  Pierre  Bon- 
Bon  was  indeed  a  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  rather 
a  very  Paradise  of  perfection."  I  might,  I 
say,  expatiate  upon  all  these  points  if  I  pleased, 
— but  I  forbear;  merely  personal  details  may 
be  left  to  historical  novelists, — they  are  be- 
neath the  moral  dignity  of  matter-of-fact. 

I  have  said  that  "to  enter  the  cafe  in  the 
cul-de-sac  Le  Febre  was  to  enter  the  sanctum 
of  a  man  of  genius  " — but  then  it  was  only  the 
man  of  genius  who  could   dulv  estimate  the 
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merits  of  the  sanctum.  A  sign,  consisting  of 
a  vast  folio,  swung  before  the  entrance.  On 
one  side  of  the  volume  was  painted  a  bottle ;  on 
the  reverse  a  pate.  On  the  back  were  visible 
in  large  letters  CEuvres  de  Bon-Bon.  Thus  was 
delicately  shadowed  forth  the  twofold  occupa- 
tion of  the  proprietor. 

Upon  stepping  over  the  threshold,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  building  presented  itself  to  view. 

A  long,  low-pitched  room,  of  antique  construc- 
tion, was  indeed  all  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  cafe.  In  a  corner  of  the  apartment 
stood  the  bed  of  the  metaphysician.  An  array 
of  curtains,  together  with  a  canopy  a  la  Greque, 
gave  it  an  air  at  once  classic  and  comfortable. 
In  the  corner  diagonally  opposite,  appeared,  in 
direct  family  communion,  the  properties  of 
the  kitchen  and  the  bihliotheque.  A  dish  of 
polemics  stood  peacefully  upon  the  dresser. 
Here  lay  an  ovenful  of  the  latest  ethics — there 
a  kettle  of  duo-decimo  melanges.  Volumes  of 
German  morality  were  hand  and  glove  with  the 
gridiron — a  toasting-fork  might  be  discovered 
by  the  side  of  Eusebius — Plato  reclined  at  his 
ease  in  the  frying-pan — and  contemporary  man- 
uscripts were  filed  away  upon  the  spit. 

In  other  respects  the  Cafe  de  Bon-Bon  might 
be  said  to  differ  little  from  the  usual  restaurants 
of  the  period.  A  large  fireplace  yawned  oppo- 
site the  door.  On  the  right  of  the  fireplace  an 
open  cupboard  displayed  a  formidable  array  of 
labelled  bottles. 
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It  was  here,  about  twelve  o'clock  one  night, 

during  the  severe  winter  of  ,  that  Pierre 

Bon-Bon,  after  having  listened  for  some  time 
to  the  comments  of  his  neighbors  upon  his  sin- 
gular propensity — that  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  I  say, 
having  turned  them  all  out  of  his  house,  locked 
the  door  upon  them  with  an  oath,  and  betook 
himself  in  no  very  pacific  mood  to  the  comforts 
of  a  leather-bottomed  arm-chair,  and  a  fire  of 
blazing  fagots. 

It  was  one  of  those  terrific  nights  which  are 
only  met  with  once  or  twice  during  a  century. 
It  snowed  fiercely,  and  the  house  tottered  to  its 
centre  with  the  floods  of  wind  that,  rushing 
through  the  crannies  of  the  wall,  and  pouring 
impetuously  down  the  chimney,  shook  awfully 
the  curtains  of  the  philosopher's  bed,  and  dis- 
organized the  economy  of  his  pate-pans  and 
papers.  The  huge  folio  sign  that  swung  with- 
out, exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  creaked 
ominously,  and  gave  out  a  moaning  sound  from 
its  stanchions  of  solid  oak. 

It  was  in  no  placid  temper,  I  say,  that  the 
metaphysician  drew  up  his  chair  to  its  custo- 
mary station  by  the  hearth.  Many  circum- 
stances of  a  perplexing  nature  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  day,  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  med- 
itations. In  attempting  des  ceufs  a  la  Prin- 
cesse,  he  had  unfortunately  perpetrated  an  ome- 
lette a  la  Reine;  the  discoverey  of  a  principle  in 
ethics  had  been  frustrated  by  the  overturning  of 
a  stew ;  and  last,  not  least,  he  had  been  thwarted 
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in  one  of  those  admirable  bargains  which 
he  at  all  times  took  such  especial  delight 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  termination. 
But  in  the  chafing  of  his  mind  at  these 
unaccountable  vicissitudes,  there  did  not 
fail  to  be  mingled  some  degree  of  that  nervous 
anxiety  which  the  fury  of  a  boisterous  night  is 
so  well  calculated  to  produce.  Whistling  to  his 
more  immediate  vicinity  the  large  black  water- 
dog  we  have  spoken  of  before,  and  settling  him- 
self uneasily  in  his  chair,  he  could  not  help 
casting  a  wary  and  unquiet  eye  toward  those 
distant  recesses  of  the  apartment  whose  inex- 
orable shadows  not  even  the  red  fire-light  itself 
could  more  than  partially  succeed  in  overcom- 
ing. Having  completed  a  scrutiny  whose  exact 
purpose  was  perhaps  unintelligible  to  himself, 
he  drew  close  to  his  seat  a  small  table  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  and  soon  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  task  of  retouching  a  voluminous 
manuscript,  intended  for  publication  on  the 
Xiorrow. 

He  had  been  thus  occupied  for  some  minutes, 
''  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,^'  sud- 
denly whispered  a  whining  voice  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  The  devil !  "  ejaculated  our  hero,  starting 
to  his  feet,  overturning  the  table  at  his  side,  and 
staring  around  him  in  astonishment. 

^'  Very  true,''  calmly  replied  the  voice. 

"  Very  true ! — what  is  very  true  ? — how  came 
you  here  ? "  vociferated  the  metaphysician,  as 
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his  eye  fell  upon  something  which  lay  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  the  bed. 

"  I  was  saying/'  said  the  intruder,  without 
attending  to  the  interrogatives,— "  I  was  say- 
ing that  I  am  not  at  all  pushed  for  time — ^that 
the  business  upon  which  I  took  the  liberty  of 
calling,  is  of  no  pressing  importance — in  short, 
that  I  can  very  well  wait  until  you  have  finished 
your  Exposition." 

"  My  Exposition ! — there  now ! — ^how  do  you 
know? — how  came  you  to  understand  that  I 
was  writing  an  Exposition — good  God !  " 

"Hush !  "  replied  the  figure,  in  a  shrill  un- 
dertone; and,  arising  quickly  from  the  bed,  he 
made  a  single  step  toward  our  hero,  while  an 
iron  lamp  that  depended  over-head  swung  con- 
vulsively back  from  his  approach. 

The  philosopher's  amazement  did  not  prevent 
:a  narrow  scrutiny  of  the  stranger's  dress  and 
•appearance.  The  outlines  of  his  figure,  ex- 
■ceedingly  lean,  but  much  above  the  common 
height,  were  rendered  minutely  distinct  by 
means  of  a  faded  suit  of  black  cloth  which 
fitted  tight  to  the  skin,  but  was  otherwise  cut 
very  much  in  the  style  of  a  century  ago.  These 
garments  had  evidently  been  intended  for  a 
much  shorter  person  than  their  present  owner. 
His  ankles  and  wrists  were  left  naked  for  sev- 
eral inches.  In  his  shoes,  however,  a  pair  of 
very  brilliant  buckles  gave  the  lie  to  the  ex- 
treme poverty  implied  by  the  other  portions  of 
his   dress.     His  head  was  bare,   and  entirely 
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bald,  with  the  exception  of  the  hinder-part, 
fronj  which  depended  a  queue  of  considerable 
length.  A  pair  of  green  spectacles,  with  side 
glasses,  protected  his  eyes  from  the  influence  of 
the  light,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  our 
hero  from  ascertaining  either  their  color  or 
their  conformation.  About  the  entire  person 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  shirt;  but  a  white 
cravat,  of  filthy  appearance,  was  tied  with  ex- 
treme precision  around  the  throat,  and  the  ends 
hanging  down  formally  side  by  side  gave  (al- 
though I  dare  say  unintentionally)  the  idea  of 
an  ecclesiastic.  Indeed,  many  other  points 
both  in  his  appearance  and  demeanor  might 
have  very  well  sustained  a  conception  of  that 
nature.  Over  his  left  ear,  he  carried,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  modern  clerk,  an  instrument  resem- 
bling the  stylus  of  the  ancients.  In  a  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  appeared  conspicuously  a 
small  black  volume  fastened  with  clasps  of 
steel.  This  book,  whether  accidentally  or  not, 
was  so  turned  outwardly  from  the  person  as  to 
discover  the  words  "  Rituel  CathoUque "  in 
white  letters  upon  the  back.  His  entire  phys- 
iognomy was  interestingly  saturnine — even 
cadaverously  pale.  The  forehead  was  lofty, 
and  deeply  furrowed  with  the  ridges  of  contem- 
plation. The  corners  of  the  mouth  were  drawn 
down  into  an  expression  of  the  most  submissive 
humility.  There  was  also  a  clasping  of  the 
hands,  as  he  stepped  toward  our  hero — a  deep 
sigh — and  altogether  a  look  of  such  utter  sane- 
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tity  as  could  not  have  failed  to  be  unequivocally 
prepossessing.  Every  shadow  of  anger  faded 
from  the  countenance  of  the  metaphysician,  as, 
having  completed  a  satisfactory  survey  of  his 
visitor's  person,  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  conducted  him  to  a  seat. 

There  would  however  be  a  radical  error  in  at- 
tributing this  instantaneous  transition  of  feel- 
ing in  the  philosopher,  to  any  one  of  those 
causes  which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  had  an  influence.  Indeed,  Pierre  Bon- 
Bon,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
of  his  disposition,  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  speciousness  of  ex- 
terior deportment.  It  was  impossible  that  so 
accurate  an  observer  of  men  and  things  should 
have  failed  to  discover,  upon  the  moment,  the 
real  character  of  the  personage  who  had  thus 
intruded  upon  his  hospitality.  To  say  no  more, 
the  conformation  of  his  visitor's  feet  was  suf- 
ficiently remarkable — ^he  maintained  lightly 
upon  his  head  an  inordinately  tall  hat — there 
was  a  tremulous  swelling  about  the  hinder  part 
of  his  breeches — and  the  vibration  of  his  coat 
tail  was  a  palpable  fact.  Judge,  then,  with 
what  feelings  of  satisfaction  our  hero  found 
himself  thrown  thus  at  once  into  the  society  of 
a  person  for  whom  he  had  at  all  times  enter- 
tained the  most  unqualified  respect.  He  was, 
however,  too  much  of  the  diplomatist  to  let  es- 
cape him  any  intimation  of  his  suspicions  in 
regard  to  the  true  state  of  affairs.     It  was  not 
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his  cue  to  appear  at  all  conscious  of  the  high 
honor  he  thus  unexpectedly  enjoyed;  but,  by 
leading  his  guest  into  conversation,  to  elicit 
some  important  ethical  ideas,  which  might,  in 
obtaining  a  place  in  his  contemplated  publica- 
tion, enlighten  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same 
time  immortalize  himself — ideas  which,  I 
should  have  added,  his  visitor's  great  age,  and 
well-known  proficiency  in  the  science  of  morals, 
might  very  well  have  enabled  him  to  afford. 

Actuated  by  these  enlightened  views,  our 
hero  bade  the  gentleman  sit  down,  while  he  him- 
self took  occasion  to  throw  some  fagots  upon  the 
fire,  and  place  upon  the  now  re-established  table 
some  bottles  of  Mousseux.  Having  quickly 
completed  these  operations,  he  drew  his  chair 
vis-d-vis  to  his  companion's,  and  waited  until 
the  latter  should  open  the  conversation.  But 
plans  even  the  most  skilfully  matured  are  often 
thwarted  in  the  outset  of  their  application — and 
the  restaurateur  found  himself  nonplussed  by 
the  very  first  words  of  his  visitor's  speech. 

"  I  see  you  know  me,  Bon-Bon,^'  said  he ; 
"ha!  ha!  ha!— he!  he!  he !— hi !  hi!  hi!— ho! 
ho  !  ho ! — hu  !  hu  !  hu  !  " — and  the  Devil,  drop- 
ping at  once  the  sanctity  of  his  demeanor, 
opened  to  its  fullest  extent  a  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear,  so  as  to  display  a  set  of  jagged  and 
fang-like  teeth,  and,  throwing  back  his  head, 
laughed  long,  loudly,  wickedly,  and  uproarious- 
ly, while  the  black  dog,  crouching  down  upon 
his  haunches,  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus,  and 
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the  tabby  cat,  flying  off  at  a  tangent,  stood  up 
on  end,  and  shrieked  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  apartment. 

Not  so  the  philosopher:  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  either  to  laugh  like  the  dog, 
or  by  shrieks  to  betray  the  indecorous  trepida- 
tion of  the  cat.  It  must  be  confessed,  he  felt 
a  little  astonishment  to  see  the  white  letters 
which  formed  the  words  "  Rituel  Catholiqve '" 
on  the  book  in  his  guest's  pocket,  momently 
changing  both  their  color  and  their  import,  and 
in  a  few  seconds,  in  place  of  the  original  title, 
the  words  '^  Regitre  des  Condamnes "  blaze 
forth  in  characters  of  red.  This  startling  cir- 
cumstance, when  Bon-Bon  replied  to  his  visi- 
tor's remark,  imparted  to  his  manner  an  air  of 
embarrassment  which  probably  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  observed. 

"  Why  sir,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  why,  sir, 
to  speak  sincerely — I  believe  you  are — upon  my 

word —  the  d dest — that  is  to  say,  I  think — 

I  imagine — I  liave  some  faint — some  very  faint 
idea — of  the  remarkable  honor *" 

"  Oh  ! — ah  ! — yes  ! — very  well !  "  interrupted 
his  Majesty;  "say  no  more — I  see  how  it  is." 
And  hereupon,  taking  off  his  green  spectacles, 
he  wiped  the  glasses  carefully  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,  and  deposited  them  in  his  pocket. 

If  Bon-Bon  had  been  astonished  at  the  inci- 
dent of  the  book,  his  amazement  was  now  much 
increased  by  the  spectacle  which  here  presented 
itself   to   view.     In   raising   his   eyes,   with   a 
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strong  feeling  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the 
color  of  his  guest's,  he  found  them  by  no  means 
black,  as  he  had  anticipated — nor  gray,  as  might 
have  been  imagined — nor  yet  hazel  nor  blue — 
nor  inaeed  ydlow  nor  red— nor  purple — nor 
white — nor  green — nor  any  other  color  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  "under  the  earth.  In  short,  Pierre 
Bon-Bon  not  only  saw  plainly  that  his  Majesty 
had  no  eyes  whatsoever,  but  could  discover  no 
indications  of  thei^  having  existed  at  any  pre- 
vious period— for  the  space  where  eyes  should 
naturally  have  been  wtis,  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  simply  a  dead  level  of  flesh. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  ^;f  the  metaphysician 
to  forbear  making  some  inquj/y  into  the  sources 
of  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  iind  the  reply  of 
his  Majesty  was  at  once  prompt,  dignified,  and 
satisfactory. 

"  Eyes !  my  dear  Bon-Bon — tyes  !  did  you 
say  ? — oh  ! — ah  !— I  perceive  !  The  ridiculous 
prints,  eh,  which  are  in  circulation,  have  given 
you  a  false  idea  of  my  personal  appearance? 
Eyes! — true.  Eyes,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  are  very 
well  in  their  proper  place — that,  you  would 
sa}',  is  the  head? — right — the  head  of  a  worm. 
To  you,  likewise,  these  optics  are  indispensable 
— yet  I  will  convince  you  that  my  vision  is  more 
penetrating  than  your  own.  There  is  a  cat  I 
see  in  the  corner — a  pretty  cat — look  at  her — 
observe  her  well.  ISTow,  Bon-Bon,  do  you  behold 
the  thoughts — the  thoughts,  I  say — the  ideas — ' 
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the  reflections — which  are  being  engendered  in 
her  pericranium?  There  it  is,  now — you  do 
not !  She  is  thinking  we  admire  the  length  of 
her  tail  and  the  profundity  of  her  mind.  She 
has  just  concluded  that  I  am  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ecclesiastics,  and  that  you  are  the 
most  superficial  of  metaphysicians.  Thus  you 
see  I  am  not  altogether  blind;  but  to  one  of 
my  profession,  the  eyes  you  speak  of  would  be 
merely  an  incumbrance,  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  put  out  by  a  toasting-iron  or  a  pitchfork. 
To  you,  I  allow,  these  optical  affairs  are  indis« 
pensable.  Endeavor,  Bon-Bon,  to  use  them 
well ; — my  vision  is  the  soul.'' 

Hereupon  the  guest  helped  himself  to  the 
wine  upon  the  table,  and  pouring  out  a  bumper 
for  Bon-Bon,  requested  him  to  drink  it  without 
scruple,  and  make  himself  perfectly  at  home. 

"  A  clever  book  that  of  yours,  Pierre,''  re- 
sumed his  Majesty,  tapping  our  friend  know- 
ingly upon  the  shoulder,  as  the  latter  put  down 
his  glass  after  a  thorough  compliance  with  his 
visitor's  injunction.  "  A  clever  book  that  of 
yours,  upon  my  honor.  It's  a  work  after  my 
own  heart.  Your  arrangement  of  the  matter,  I 
think,  however,  might  be  improved,  and  many 
of  your  notions  remind  me  of  Aristotle.  That 
philosopher  was  one  of  my  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintances. I  liked  him  as  much  for  his  ter- 
rible ill  temper,  as  for  his  happy  knack  at  mak- 
ing a  blunder.  There  is  only  one  solid  truth 
in  all  that  he  has  written,  and  for  that  I  gave 
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him  the  hint  out  of  pure  compassion  for  his 
absurdity.  I  suppose,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  you 
very  well  know  to  what  divine  moral  truth  I 
am  alluding?" 

"  Cannot  say  that  I " 

"  Indeed ! — why  it  was  I  who  told  Aristotle 
that  by  sneezing,  men  expelled  superfluous  ideas 
through  the  proboscis." 

"  Which  is — hiccup  ! — undoubtedly  the  case," 
said  the  metaphysician,  while  he  poured  out  for 
himself  another  bumper  of  Mousseux,  and 
offered  his  snuff-box  to  the  fingers  of  his  visi- 
tor. 

"  There  was  Plato,  too,"  continued  his  Maj- 
esty, modestly  declining  the  snuff-box  and  the 
compliment  it  implied — "  there  was  Plato,  too, 
for  whom  I,  at  one  time,  felt  all  the  affection 
of  a  friend.  You  knew  Plato,  Bon-Bon? — ah, 
no,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  He  met  me  at 
Athens,  one  day,  in  the  Parthenon,  and  told  me 
he  was  distressed  for  an  idea.  I  bade  him 
write,  down  that  o  uod?  e^rco  auXo(^,  He  said 
that  he  would  do  so,  and  went  home,  while  I 
stepped  over  to  the  pyramids.  But  my  con- 
science smote  me  for  having  uttered  a  truth, 
even  to  aid  a  friend,  and  hastening  back  to 
Athens,  I  arrived  behind  the  philosopher's  chair 
as  he  was  inditing  the  *  auXo?.* 

*'  Giving  the  lamma  a  fillip  with  my  finger,  I 
turned  it  upside  down.  So  the  sentence  now 
reads  *  o  yoD?  e^tu  ao/o^y'  ,and  is,  you  perceive. 
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the  fundamental  doctrines  in  his  metaphys- 
ics. 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Rome  ?  "  asked  the  re- 
staurateur, as  he  finished  his  second  bottle  of 
Mousseux,  and  drew  from  the  closet  a  larger 
supply  of  Chambertin. 

"But  once,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,  but  once. 
There  was  a  timo,'^  said  the  Devil,  as  if  reciting 
some  passage  from  a  book — "there  was  a  time 
when  occurred  an  anarchy  of  five  years,  during 
which  the  republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers,  had 
no  magistracy  besides  the  tribuneB  of  the  people, 
and  these  were  not  legally  vested  with  any 
degree  of  executive  power — at  that  time.  Mon- 
sieur Bon-Bon — at  that  time  only  I  was  in 
Eome,  and  I  have  no  earthly  acquaintance,  con- 
sequently, with  any  of  its  philosophy."  * 

"  What  do  you  think  of — what  do  you  think 
of — hiccup  ! — Epicurus  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  think  of  whom  ?  "  said  the  Devil, 
in  astonishment,  "  you  surely  do  not  mean  to 
find  any  fault  with  Epicurus !  What  do  I 
think  of  Epicurus!  Do  you  mean  me.  sir? — 
T  am  Epicurus !  I  am  the  same  philosopher 
vho  wrote  each  of  the  three  hundred  treatises 
jommemorated  by  Diogenes  Laertes." 

"  That^s  a  lie !  "  said  the  metaphysician,  for 
the  wine  had  gotten  a  little  into  his  head. 

"  Very  well ! — very  well,  sir  ! — very  well,  in- 
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deed,  sir ! "  said  his  Majesty,  apparently  much 
flattered. 

"  That's  a  lie !  '^  repeated  the  restaurateur. 
dogmatically ;  "  that's  a — hiccup  ! — a  lie  !  " 

"  Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way  !  "  said  the 
Devil,  pacifically,  and  Bon-Bon,  having  beaten 
his  Majesty  at  an  argument,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  conclude  a  second  bottle  of  Chambertin. 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  the  visitor — "  as 
I  was  observing  a  little  while  ago,  there  are 
some  very  outre  notions  in  that  book  of  yours 
Monsieur  Bon-Bon.  What,  for  instance,  do 
you  mean  by  all  that  humbug  about  the  soul? 
Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  soul  ?  " 

"  The — hiccup  ! — soul,"  replied  the  metaphy- 
sician, referring  to  his  MS.,  "is  undoubt- 
edly  " 

"  No,  sir ! '' 

"  Indubitably " 

"No,   sir!" 


"  Indisputabl}' 

"No,   sir!" 

"  Evidently " 

"No,   sir!" 

"  Incontrovertibly 

"No,    sir!" 

"  Hiccup ! " 

"No,  sir!" 

"  And  beyond  all  question,  a- 


"  No,  sir,  the  soul  is  no  such  thing !  "  (Here 
the  philosopher,  looking  daggers,  toak  occasion 
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to  make  an  end,  upon  the  spot,  of  his  third 
bottle  of  Chambertin. ) 

"  Then — hiccup  ! — pray,  sir — what — what  is 
it?" 

"  That  is  neither .  here  nor  there.  Monsieur 
Bon-Bon,"  replied  his  Majesty,  musingly.  "  I 
have  tasted — that  is  to  say,  I  have  known  some 
very  bad  souls,  and  some  too — pretty  good  ones." 
Here  he  smacked  his  lips,  and,  having  uncon- 
sciously let  fall  his  hand  upon  the  volume  in 
his  pocket,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
sneezing. 

He  continued. 

"There  was  the  soul  of  Cratinus — pass- 
able :  Aristophanes — racy :  Plato — exquisite — 
not  your  Plato,  but  Plato  the  comic  poet; 
your  Plato  would  have  turned  the  stomach  of 
Cerberus — faugh  !  Then  let  me  see !  there  were 
lN"a2vius,  and  Andronicus,  and  Plautus,  and 
Terentius.  Then  there  were  Lucilius,  and 
Catullus,  and  Naso,  and  Quintius  Flaccus, — 
dear  Quinty !  as  I  called  him  when  he  sung  a 
seculare  for  my  amusement,  while  I  toasted  him, 
in  pure  good  humor,  on  a  fork.  But  they  want 
flavor,  these  Romans.  One  fat  Greek  is  worth 
a  dozen  of  them,  and  besides  will  keep,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  a  Quirite.  Let  us  taste  your 
Sauterne." 

Bon-Bon  had  by  this  time  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  7iil  admirari,  and  endeavored  to  hand 
down  the  bottles  in  question.  He  was,  how- 
ever, conscious  of  a  strange  sound  in  the  room 
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like  the  wagging  of  a  tail.  Of  this,  although 
extremely  indecent  in  his  Majesty,  the  phil- 
osopher took  no  notice: — simply  kicking  the 
dog,  and  requesting  him  to  be  quiet.  The  visi- 
tor continued: 

"  I  found  that  Horace  tasted  very  much  like 
Aristotle; — you  know  I  am  fond  of  variety.. 
Terentius  I  could  not  have  told  from  Menander. 
Naso,  to  my  astonishment,  was  Nicander  in 
disguise.  Virgilius  had  a  strong  twang  of  The- 
ocritus. Martial  put  me  much  in  mind  of 
Archilochus — and  Titus  Livius  was  positively 
Polybius  and  none  other.'' 

"  Hiccup ! "  here  replied  Bon-Bon,  and  his 
Majesty  proceeded: 

"But  if  I  have  a  penchant.  Monsieur  Bon- 
Bon — if  I  have  a  penchant,  it  is  for  a  philo- 
sopher. Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  not  every 
dev — I  mean  it  is  not  every  gentleman  who 
knows  how  to  choose  a  philosopher.  Long  ones 
are  not  good;  and  the  best,  if  not  carefully 
shelled,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  rancid  on  account 
of  the  gall." 

"  Shelled ! " 

"  I  mean  taken  out  of  the  carcass.'' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a — hiccup  ! — phy- 
sician ?  " 

"  Don't  mention  them ! — ugh  !  ugh !  "  (Here 
his  Majesty  retched  violently.)  "I  never 
tasted  but  one — ^that  rascal  Hippocrates! — 
smelt  of  asaf  oetida — ugh  !  ugh !  ugh ! — caught 
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a  wretched  cold  washing  him  in  the  Styx — and 
after  all  he  gave  me  the  cholera-morbus/' 

"  The — hiccup  ! — wretch !  "  ejaculated  Bon- 
Bon,  "  the — hiccup  ! — abortion  of  a  pill-box !  " 
— and  the  philosopher  dropped  a  tear. 

*^  After  all,"  continued  the  visitor,  "  after  all, 
if  a  dev — if  a  gentleman  wishes  to  live,  he  must 
have  more  talents  than  one  or  two ;  and  with  us 
a  fat  face  is  an  evidence  of  diplomacy." 

"How  so?" 

"Why  we  are  sometimes  exceedingly  pushed 
for  provisions.  You  must  know  that,  in  a 
climate  so  sultry  as  mine,  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  keep  a  spirit  alive  for  more  than  two 
or  three  hours;  and  after  death,  unless  pickled 
immediately  (and  a  pickled  spirit  is  not 
good),  they  will — smell — you  understand,  eh? 
Putrefaction  is  always  to  be  apprehended  when 
the  souls  are  consigned  to  us  in  the  usual  way." 

"  Hiccup  ! — hiccup  ! — good  God !  how  do  you 
manage  ?  " 

Here  the  iron  lamp  commenced  swinging  with 
redoubled  violence,  and  the  Devil  half  started 
from  his  seat; — however,  with  a  slight  sigh,  he 
recovered  his  composure,  merely  saying  to  our 
hero  in  a  low  tone :  "  I  tell  you  what,  Pierre 
Bon-Bon,  we  must  have  no  more  swearing." 

The  host  swallowed  another  bumper,  by  way 
of  denoting  thorough  comprehension  and  ac- 
quiescence, and  the  visitor  continued. 

"  Why,  there  are  several  ways  of  managing. 
The  most  of  us  starve:  some  put  up  with  the 
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pickle :  for  my  part  I  purchase  my  spirits  vivent 
corpore,  in  which  case  I  find  they  keep  very 
well." 

"But  the  body  !— hiccup  !— the  body!!" 

"  The  body,  the  body — well,  what  of  the 
body? — oh!  ah !  I  perceive.  Why,  sir,  the  body 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  transaction.  I 
have  made  innumerable  purchases  of  the  kind  in 
my  day,  and  the  parties  never  experienced  any 
inconvenience.  There  were  Cain  and  Nimrod, 
and  Nero,  and  Caligula,  and  Dionysius,  and 
Pisistratus,  and — and  a  thousand  others,  who 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  soul  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  lives ;  yet,  sir,  these  men 

adorned  society.     Why  is  n't  there  A ,  now, 

whom  you  know  as  well  as  I?  Is  he  not  in 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal? Who  writes  a  keener  epigram?  Who 
reasons  more  wittily  ?  Who — but  stay  !  1  have 
his  agreement  in  my  pocket-book.'' 

Thus  saying,  he  produced  a  red  leather  wallet, 
and  took  from  it  a  number  of  papers.  Upon 
some  of  these  Bon-Bon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
letters  Machi — Maza — Rohesp — with  the  words 
Caligula,  George,  Elizabeth.  His  Majesty  se- 
lected a  narrow  slip  of  parchment,  and  from 
it  read  aloud  the  following  words: 

"  In  consideration  of  certain  mental  endow- 
ments which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  and  in 
further  consideration  of  one  thousand  louis  d'or, 

I  being  aged  one  year  and  one  month,  do  here- 
by make  over  to  the  bearer  of  this  agreement  all 
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my  right,  title,  and  appurtenance  in  tlie  shadow 
called  my  soul.  (Signed)  A  .  .  .  /^  * 
(Here  His  Majesty  repeated  a  name  which  I 
do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  indicating  more 
unequivocally.) 

"A  clever  fellow  that/'  resumed  he;  "but, 
like  you,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,  he  was  mistaken 
about  the  soul.  The  soul  a  shadow,  truly ! 
The  soul  a  shadow ;  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — he !  he !  he  I 
— hu  !  hu  !  hu !  Only  think  of  a  fricasseed  shad- 
ow !  " 

"  Only  think  — hiccup  ! — of  a  f  riccasseed 
shadow ! ''  exclaimed  our  hero,  whose  faculties 
were  becoming  much  illuminated  by  the  pro- 
fundity  of   his   Majesty's   discourse. 

"  Only  think  of  a  hiccup ! — fricasseed  shad- 
ow ! !  Now,  damme ! — hiccup  ! — humph !  If 
/  would  have  been  such  a — ^hiccup  ! — nincom- 
poop !    My  soul,  Mr. — hump  !  " 

"  Yovr  soul,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon  ?  " 

"  Yes,    sir — hiccup  ! — my    soul   is '' 

"What,  sir?" 

"  No  shadow,  damme !  " 

"  Did  you  mean  to  say- 


"  Yes,  sir,  my  soul  is — hiccup ! — ^humph 
yes,  sir." 

"  Did  you  not  intend  to  assert " 

"  My  soul  is — hiccup  ! — peculiarly  qualifii 
for — hiccup  ! — a " 

"What,  sir?" 

•  Quere-Aroue? 
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"  Stew/' 

"  Ha ! " 

"  Soufflee." 

"  Eh ! " 

"  Fricassee/' 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Ragout  and  fricandeau — and  see  here,  my 
good  fellow  !  I'll  let  you  have  it — hiccup  ! — a 
bargain."  Here  the  philosopher  slapped  his 
Majesty  upon  the  back. 

"  Couldn't  think  of  such  a  tiling,"  said  the 
latter  calmly,  at  the  same  time  rising  from  his 
seat.     The  metaphysician   stared. 

"  Am  supplied  at  present,"  said  his  Majesty. 

"  Ilic-cup  ! — e-h  ?  "  said  the  philosopher. 

"  Have  no  funds  on  hand." 

*'What?" 

"  Besides,  very  unhandsome  in  me " 

"  Sir ! " 

"  To  take  advantage  of " 

"  Hic-cup ! " 

"'  Your  present  disgusting  and  ungentlemanly 
situation." 

Here  the  visitor  bowed  and  withdrew — in 
what  manner  could  not  precisely  be  ascertained 
— but  in  a  well-concerted  effort  to  discharge  a 
bottle  at  "  the  villain,"  the  slender  chain  was 
severed  that  depended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
the  metaphysician  prostrated  by  the  downfall  of 
the  lamp. 


SOME  WOEDS  WITH  A  MUMMY. 


The  symposium  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
been  a  little  too  much  for  my  nerves.  I  had 
a  wretched  headache,  and  was  desperately 
drowsy.  Instead  of  going  out,  therefore,  to 
spend  the  evening,  as  I  had  proposed,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing 
than  just  eat  a  mouthful  of  supper  and  go  im- 
mediately to  bed. 

A  light  supper,  of  course.  I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  Welsh-rabbit.  More  than  a  pound  at 
once^  however,  may  not  at  all  times  be  advisable. 
Still,  there  can  be  no  material  objection  to  two. 
And  really  between  two  and  three,  there  is 
merely  a  single  unit  of  difference.  I  ventured, 
perhaps,  upon  four.  My  wife  will  have  it  five; 
— ^but,  clearly,  she  has  confounded  two  very 
distinct  affairs.  The  abstract  number,  five,  T 
am  willing  to  admit;  but,  concretely,  it  has 
reference  to  bottles  of  Brown  Stout,  without 
which,  in  the  way  of  condiment,  Welsh-rabbit 
is  to  be  eschewed. 

Having  thus  concluded  a  frugal  meal,  and 
donned  my  nightcap,  with  the  sincere  hope  of 
io8 
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enjoying  it  till  noon  the  next  day,  I  placed  my 
head  upon  the  pillow,  and,  through  the  aid  of 
a  capital  conscience,  fell  into  a  profound  slum- 
ber forthwith. 

But  when  were  the  hopes  of  humanity  ful- 
filled? I  could  not  have  completed  my  third 
snore  when  there  came  a  furious  ringing  at  tlie 
street-door  bell,  and  then  an  impatient  thump- 
ing at  the  knocker,  which  awakened  me  at  once. 
In  a  minute  afterward,  and  while  I  was  still 
rubbing  my  eyes,  my  wife  thrust  in  my  face  a 
note,  from  my  old  friend,  Doctor  Ponnonner. 
It  ran   thus: 

"  Come  to  me,  by  all  means,  my  dear  good 
friend,  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  Come  and 
help  us  to  rejoice.  At  last,  by  long  persevering 
diplomacy,  I  have  gained  the  assent  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  City  Museum,  to  my  examination 
of  the  Mummy — you  know  the  one  I  mean.  I 
have  permission  to  unswathe  it  and  open  it,  if 
desirable.  A  few  friends  only  will  be  present — 
you,  of  course.  The  Mummy  is  now  at  my 
house,  and  we  shall  begin  to  unroll  it  at  eleven 
to-night. 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"Ponnonner." 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  the  "  Ponnonner,"" 
it  struck  me  that  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  a  man 
need  be.  I  leaped  out  of  bed  in  an  ecstacy, 
overthrowing  all  in  my  way;  dressed  myself 
with  a  rapidity  truly  marvellous;  and  set  off. 
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at    the    top    of    my    speed,    for    the    doctor's. 

There  I  found  a  very  eager  company  assem- 
bled. They  had  been  awaiting  me  with  much 
impatience ;  the  Mummy  w^as  extended  upon  the 
dining-table ;  and  the  moment  I  entered  its 
examination  was  commenced. 

It  was  one  of  a  pair  brought,  several  years 
previously,  by  Captain  Arthur  Sabretash,  a 
cousin  of  Ponnonner's,  from  a  tomb  near 
Eleithias,  in  the  Lybian  mountains,  a  consid- 
erable distance  above  Thebes  on  the  Nile.  The 
grottos  at  this  point,  although  less  magnificent 
than  the  Theban  sepulchres,  are  of  higher  inter- 
est, on  account  of  affording  more  numerous  il- 
lustrations of  the  private  life  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  chamber  from  which  our  specimen  was 
taken,  was  said  to  be  very  rich  in  such  illus- 
trations— the  w^alls  being  completely  covered 
with  fresco  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  while  stat- 
ues, vases,  and  Mosaic  work  of  rich  patterns,  in- 
dicated the  vast  wealth  of  the  deceased. 

The  treasure  had  been  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum precisely  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
Captain  Sabretash  had  found  it — that  is  to  say, 
the  coffin  had  not  been  disturbed.  For  eight 
years  it  had  thus  stood,  subject  only  externally 
to  public  inspection.  We  had  now,  therefore, 
the  complete  Mummy  at  our  disposal;  and  to 
those  who  are  aware  how  very  rarely  the  unran- 
sacked  antique  reaches  our  shores,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, at  once  (that  we  had  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  our  good  fortune. 
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Approaching  the  table,  I  saw  on  it  a  large 
box,  or  case,  nearly  seven  feet  long,  and  per- 
haps three  feet  wide,  by  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep.  It  was  oblong — not  coffin-shaped.  The 
material  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  wood  of 
the  sycamore  (platanus),  but,  upon  cutting  into 
it,  we  found  it  to  be  pasteboard,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, papier  mache,  composed  of  papyrus.  It 
was  thickly  ornamented  with  paintings,  repre- 
senting funeral  scenes,  and  other  mournful  sub- 
jects— interspersed  among  which,  in  every  va- 
riety of  position,  were  certain  series  of  hierogly- 
phical  characters,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the 
name  of  the  departed.  By  good  luck,  Mr.  Glid- 
don  formed  one  of  our  party;  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  translating  the  letters,  which  were 
simply  phonetic,  and  represented  the  word  Alia- 
mistakco. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  this  case 
open  without  injury;  but,  having  at  length  ac- 
complished the  task,  we  came  to  a  second,  cof- 
fin-shaped, and  very  considerably  less  in  size 
than  the  exterior  one,  but  resembling  it  pre- 
cisely in  every  other  respect.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  two  was  filled  with  resin,  which  had, 
in  some  degree,  defaced  the  colors  of  the  interior 
box. 

Upon  opening  this  latter  (which  we  did 
quite  easily),  we  arrived  at  a  third  case,  also 
coffin-shaped,  and  varying  from  the  second  one 
in  no  particular,  except  in  that  of  its  material, 
which  was  cedar,  and  still  emitted  the  peculiar 
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and  highly  aromatic  odor  of  that  wood.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third  case  there  was 
no  interval — the  one  fitting  accurately  within 
the  other. 

Eemoving  the  third  case,  we  discovered  and 
took  out  the  hody  itself.  We  had  expected  to 
find  it,  as  usual,  enveloped  in  frequent  rolls,  or 
bandages,  of  linen;  but,  in  place  of  these,  we 
found  a  sort  of  sheath,  made  of  papyrus,  and 
coated  with  a  layer  of  plaster,  thickly  gilt  and 
painted.  The  paintings  represented  subjects 
connected  with  the  various  supposed  duties  of 
the  soul,  and  its  presentation  to  different  divin- 
ities, with  numerous  identical  human  figures, 
intended,  very  probably,  as  portraits  of  the 
persons  embalmed.  Extending  from  head  to 
foot  was  a  columnar,  or  perpendicular,  inscrip- 
tion, in  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  giving  again  his 
name  and  titles,  and  the  names  and  titles  of  his 
relations. 

Around  the  neck  thus  unsheathed,  was  a  col- 
lar of  cylindrical  glass  beads,  diverse  in  color, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  images  of  deities, 
of  the  scarabeus,  etc.,  with  the  winged  globe. 
Around  the  small  of  the  waist  was  a  similar  col- 
lar or  belt. 

Stripping  off  the  papyrus,  we  found  the  flesh 
in  excellent  preservation,  with  no  perceptible 
odor.  The  color  was  reddish.  The  skin  was 
hard,  smooth,  and  glossy.  The  teeth  and  hair 
were  in  good  condition.  The  eyes  (it  seemed) 
had  been  removed,  and  glass  ones  substituted. 
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which  were  very  beautiful  and  wonderfully  life- 
like, with  the  exception  of  somewhat  too  de- 
temined  a  stare.  The  fingers  and  the  nails  were 
brilliantly  gilded. 

Mr.  Glidclon  was  of  opinion,  from  the  redness 
of  the  epidermis,  that  the  embalmment  had 
been  effected  altogether  by  asphaltum ;  but,  on 
scraping  the  surface  with  a  steel  instrument, 
and  throwing  into  the  fire  some  of  the  powder 
thus  obtained,  the  flavor  of  camphor  and  other 
sweet-scented  gums  became  apparent. 

We  searched  the  corpse  very  carefull}-  for  the 
usual  openings  through  which  the  entrails  are 
extracted,  but,  to  our  surprise,  we  could  dis- 
cover none.  No  member  of  the  party  was  at 
that  period  aware  that  entire  or  unopened  mum- 
mies are  not  unfrequently  met.  The  brain  it  was 
customary  to  withdraw  through  the  nose;  the 
intestines  through  an  incision  in  the  side;  the 
body  was  then  shaved,  washed,  and  salted ;  then 
laid  aside  for  several  weeks,  when  the  operation 
of  embalming,  properly  so  called,  began. 

As  no  trace  of  an  opening  could  be  found. 
Doctor  Ponnonner  was  preparing  his  instru- 
mets  for  dissection,  when  I  observed  that  it  was 
then  past  two  o'clock.  Hereupon  it  was  agreed 
to  postpone  the  internal  examination  until  the 
next  evening;  and  we  were  about  to  separate  for 
the  present,  when  some  one  suggested  an  ex- 
periment or  two  with  the  Voltaic  pile. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  a  Mummy 
three  or  four  thousand  vears  old  at  the  least, 
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was  an  idea,  if  not  very  sage,  still  sufficiently 
original,  and  we  all  caught  it  at  once.  About 
one  tenth  in  earnest  and  nine  tenths  in  jest,  we 
arranged  a  battery  in  the  Doctor's  study,  and 
conveyed  thither  the  Egyptian. 

It  was  only  after  much  trouble  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  bare  some  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  which  appeared  of  less  stony  rig- 
idity than  other  parts  of  the  frame,  but  which, 
as  we  had  anticipated,  of  course,  gave  no  in- 
aication  of  galvanic  susceptibility  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  wire.  This,  the  first  trial, 
indeed,  seemed  decisive,  and,  with  a  hearty 
laugh  at  our  own  absurdity,  we  were  bidding 
each  other  good  night,  when  my  eyes,  happening 
to  fall  upon  those  of  the  Mummy,  were  there 
immediately  riveted  in  amazement.  My  brief 
glance,  in  fact,  had  sufficed  to  assure  me  that 
the  orbs  which  we  had  all  supposed  to  be  glass, 
and  which  were  originally  noticeable  for  a  cer- 
tain wild  stare,  were  now  so  far  covered  by  the 
lids,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tunica  ah 
huginea  remained  visible. 

With  a  shout  I  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  it  became  immediately  obvious  to  all. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  alarmed  at  the  phe- 
nomenon, because  "alarmed"  is,  in  my  case, 
not  exactly  the  word.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that,  but  for  the  Brown  Stout,  I  might  have 
been  a  little  nervous.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
company,  they  really  made  no  attempt  at  con- 
cealing the  downright  fright  which  possessed 
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them.  Doctor  Ponnonner  was  a  man  to  be  pit- 
ied. Mr.  Gliddon,  by  some  peculiar  process, 
rendered  himself  invisible.  Mr.  Silk  Bucking- 
ham, I  fancy,  will  scarcely  be  so  bold  as  to 
deny  that  he  made  his  way,  upon  all  fours, 
under  the  table. 

After  the  first  shock  of  astonishment,  how- 
ever, we  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon 
further  experiment  forthwith.  Our  operations 
were  now  directed  against  the  great  toe  of  the 
right  foot.  We  made  an  incision  over  the  out- 
side of  the  exterior  os  sesamoideum  poUicis 
pedis,  and  thus  got  at  the  root  of  the  abductor 
muscle.  Eeadjusting  the  battery,  we  now  ap- 
plied the  fluid  to  the  bisected  nerves — when, 
with  a  movement  of  exceeding  life-likeness,  the 
Mummy  first  drew  up  its  right  knee  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearly  in  contact  with  the  abdomen,  and 
then,  straightening  the  limb  with  inconceivable 
force,  bestowed  a  kick  upon  Doctor  Ponnonner, 
which  had  the  effect  of  discharging  that  gentle- 
man, like  an  arrow  from  a  catapult,  through 
a  window  into  the  street  belo./. 

We  rushed  out  en  masse  to  bring  in  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  victim,  but  had  the 
happiness  to  meet  him  upon  the  staircase,  com- 
ing up  in  an  unaccountable  hurry,  brimful  of 
the  most  ardent  philosophy,  and  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  our 
experiment  with  vigor  and  with  zeal. 

It  was  by  his  advice,  accordingly,  that  we 
made,  upon  the  spot,  a  profound  incision  into 
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the  tip  of  the  subject's  nose,  while  the  Doctor 
himself,  laying  violent  hands  upon  it,  pulled 
it  into  vehement  contact  with  the  wire. 

Morally  and  physically — figuratively  and 
literally — was  the  effect  electric.  In  the  first 
place,  the  corpse  opened  its  eyes  and  winked 
very  rapidly  for  several  minutes,  as  does  Mr. 
Barnes  in  the  pantomime;  in  the  second  place, 
it  sneezed ;  in  the  third,  it  sat  upon  end ;  in  the 
fourth,  it  shook  its  fist  in  Doctor  Ponnonner's 
face ;  in  the  fifth,  turning  to  Messieurs  Gliddon 
and  Buckingham,  it  addressed  them,  in  very 
capital  Egyptian,  thus: 

"  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  as  much 
surprised  as  I  am  mortified  at  your  behavior. 
Of  Doctor  Ponnonner  nothing  better  was  to 
be  expected.  He  is  a  poor  little  fat  fool  who 
knows  no  better.  I  pity  and  forgive  him.  But 
you,  Mr.  Gliddon — and  you.  Silk — who  have 
travelled  and  resided  in  Egypt  until  one  might 
imagine  you  to  the  manor  born — ^}^ou,  I  say, 
who  have  been  so  much  among  us  that  you 
speak  Egyptian  fully  as  well,  I  think,  as  you 
write  your  mother-tongue — you,  whom  I  have 
always  been  led  to  regard  as  the  firm  friend  of 
the  mummies — I  really  did  anticipate  more 
gentlemanly  conduct  from  you.  What  am  I  to 
think  of  your  standing  quietly  by  and  seeing 
me  thus  unhandsomely  used  ?  What  am  I  to  sup- 
pose by  your  permitting  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
to  strip  me  of  my  coffins,  and  my  clothes,  in  this 
wretchedly  cold  climate?     In  what  light    (to 
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come  to  the  point)  am  I  to  regard  your  aiding 
and  abetting  that  miserable  little  villain,  Doe- 
tor  Ponnonner,  in  pulling  me  by  the  nose  ?  ^' 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  no  doubt,  that 
upon  hearing  this  speech  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  all  either  made  for  the  door,  or  fell 
into  violent  hysterics,  or  went  off  in  a  general 
swoon.  One  of  these  three  things  was,  I  say, 
to  be  expected.  Indeed  each  and  all  of  these 
lines  of  conduct  might  have  been  very  plausibly 
pursued.  And,  upon  my  word,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  or  why  it  was  that  we  pursued 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But,  perhaps, 
the  true  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  proceeds  by  the  rule  of  con- 
traries altogether,  and  is  now  usually  admitted 
as  the  solution  of  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
paradox  and  impossibility.  Or,  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  only  the  Mummy's  exceedingly  nat- 
ural and  matter-of-course  air  that  divested  his 
words  of  the  terrible.  However  this  may  be, 
the  facts  are  clear,  and  no  member  of  our  party 
betrayed  any  very  particular  trepidation,  or 
seemed  to  consider  that  any  thing  had  gone  very 
especially  wrong. 

For  my  part  I  was  convinced  it  was  all  right, 
and  merely  stepped  aside,  out  of  the  range  of 
the  Egyptian's  fist.  Doctor  Ponnonner  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  breeches'  pockets,  looked  hard 
at  the  Mummy,  and  grew  excessively  red  in  the 
face.  Mr.  Gliddon  stroked  his  whiskers  and 
drew  up  the  collar  of  his  shirt.     Mr.  Bucking- 
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ham  hung  down  his  head,  and  put  his  right 
thumb  into  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth. 

The  Egyptian  regarded  him  with  a  severe 
countenance  for  some  minutes  and  at  length, 
with  a  sneer,  said: 

"Why  don't  you  speak,  Mr.  Buckingham? 
Did  you  hear  what  I  asked  you,  or  not?  Do 
take  your  thumb  out  of  your  mouth ! '' 

Mr.  Buckingham,  hereupon,  gave  a  slight 
start,  took  his  right  thumb  out  of  the  left  corner 
of  his  mouth,  and,  by  way  of  idemnification,  in- 
serted his  left  thumb  in  the  right  comer  of  the 
aperture  above-mentioned.  ^^i 

Not  being  able  to  get  an  answer  from  Mr.  BB 
the  figure  turned  peevishly  to  Mr.  Gliddon,  ano^ 
in   a   peremptory   tone,    demanded   in   general 
terms  what  we  all  meant.  ^j 

Mr.  Gliddon  replied  at  great  length,  in  ph«' 
netics;  and  but  for  the  deficiency  of  American 
printing-offices  in  hieroglyphical  type,  it  would 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  record  here,  in  the 
original,  the  whole  of  his  very  excellent  speech. 

I  may  as  well  take  this  occasion  to  remark, 
that  all  the  subsequent  conversation  in  which 
the  Mummy  took  a  part,  was  carried  on  in  prim- 
itive Egyptian,  through  the  medium  (so  far  as 
concerned  myself  and  other  untravelled  mem- 
bers of  the  company) — through  the  medium,  I 
say,  of  Messieurs  Gliddon  and  Buckingham,  as 
interpreters.  These  gentlemen  spoke  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  mummy  with  inimitable 
fluency  and  grace;  but  I  could  not  help  obsery- 
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ing  that  (owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  introduction 
of  images  entirely  modern,  and,  of  course,  en- 
tirely novel  to  the  stranger)  the  two  travellers 
were  reduced,  occasionally,  to  the  employment 
of  sensible  forms  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
a  particular  meaning.  Mr.  Gliddon,  at  one 
period,  for  example,  could  not  make  the  Egyp- 
tian comprehend  the  term  "  politics,''  until  he 
sketched  upon  the  wall,  with  a  bit  of  charcoal, 
a  little  carbuncle-nosed  gentleman,  out  at  el- 
bows, standing  upon  a  stump,  with  his  left  leg 
drawn  back,  right  arm  thrown  forward,  with 
his  fist  shut,  the  eyes  rolled  up  toward  Heaven, 
and  the  mouth  open  at  an  angle  of  ninety  de- 
grees. Just  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Buckingham 
failed  to  convey  the  absolutely  modern  idea 
"whig,''  until  (at  Doctor  Ponnonner's  sugges- 
tion) he  grew  very  pale  in  the  face,  and  con- 
sented to  take  otf  his  own. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Mr.  Glid- 
don's  discourse  turned  chiefly  upon  the  vast 
benefits  accruing  to  science  from  the  unrolling 
and  disembowelling  of  mummies;  apologizing, 
upon  this  score,  for  any  disturbance  that  might 
have  been  occasioned  him,  in  particular,  the  in- 
dividual Mummy  called  Allamistakeo ;  and  con- 
cluding with  a  mere  hint  (for  it  could  scarcely 
be  considered  more)  that,  as  these  little  matters 
were  now  explained,  it  might  be  as  well  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  investigation  intended.  Here 
Doctor  Ponnonner  made  ready  his  instruments. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  suggestions  of  the  ora- 
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tor,  it  appears  that  Allamistakeo  had  certain 
scruples  of  conscience,  the  nature  of  which  I  did 
not  distinctly  learn;  but  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  apologies  tendered,  and,  get- 
ting down  from  the  table,  shook  hands  with  the 
company  all  round. 

When  this  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  we  imme- 
diately busied  ourselves  in  repairing  the  dam- 
ages which  our  subject  had  sustained  from  the 
scalpel.  We  sewed  up  the  wound  in  his  temple, 
bandaged  his  foot,  and  applied  a  square  inch 
of  black  plaster  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

It  was  now  observed  that  the  Count  (this  was 
the  title,  it  seems,  of  Allamistakeo)  had  a  slight 
fit  of  shivering — no  doubt  from  the  cold.  The 
Doctor  immediately  repaired  to  his  wardrobe, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  black  dress  coat,  made 
in  Jennings^  best  manner,  a  pair  of  sky-blue 
plaid  pantaloons  with  straps,  a  pink  gingha  " 
chemise,  a  flapped  vest  of  brocade,  a  white  sa^ 
overcoat,  a  walking  cane  with  a  hook,  a  h 
with  no  brim,  patent-leather  boots,  straW 
colored  kid  gloves,  an  eye-glass,  a  pair  of  whis- 
kers, and  a  waterfall  cravat.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
parity of  size  between  the  Count  and  the  Doctor 
(the  proportion  being  as  two  to  one),  there  was 
some  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  these  habili- 
ments upon  the  person  of  the  Egyptian;  but 
when  all  was  arranged,  he  might  have  been  said 
to  be  dressed.  Mr.  Gliddon,  therefore,  gave 
him  his  arm,  and  led  him  to  a  comfortable 
chair  by  the  fire,  while  the  Doctor  rang  the 
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bell  upon  the  spot  and  ordered  a  supply  of 
cigars  and  wine. 

The  conversation  soon  grew  animated. 
Much  curiosity  was,  of  course,  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact  of  Alla- 
mistakeo's  still  remainino^  alive. 

"  I  should  have  thought/'  observed  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, "  that  it  is  high  time  you  were  dead." 

"  Why,''  replied  the  Count,  very  much  as- 
tonished, "  I  am  little  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred years  old!  My  father  lived  a  thousand, 
and  was  by  no  means  in  his  dotage  when  he 
died." 

Here  ensued  a  brisk  series  of  questions  and 
computations,  by  means  of  which  it  became 
evident  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Mummy  had 
been  grossly  misjudged.  It  had  been  five  thou- 
sand and  fifty  years  and  some  months  since  he 
had  been  consigned  to  the  catacombs  at  Elei- 
thias. 

"  But  my  remark,"  resumed  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, "  had  no  reference  to  your  age  at  the 
period  of  interment;  (I  am  willing  to  grant, 
in  fact,  that  you  are  still  a  young  man),  and 
my  allusion  was  to  the  immensity  of  time  dur- 
ing which,  by  your  own  showing,  you  must  have 
been  done  up  in  asphaltum." 

"  In  what  ?  "  said  the  Count. 

"  In  asphaltum,"  persisted  Mr.  B. 

"Ah,  yes;  I  have  some  faint  notion  of  what 
you  mean;  it  might  be  made  to  answer,  no 
doubt, — but  in  my  time  we  employed  scarcely 
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any  thing  else  thap  the  Bichloride  of  Mercury.'^ 

"  But  what  we  are  especially  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand/' said  Doctor  Ponnonner,  "is  how  it 
happens  that,  having  been  dead  and  buried  in 
Egypt  five  thousand  years  ago,  you  are  here 
to-day  all  alive  and  looking  so  delightfully 
well/' 

"  Had  I  been,  as  you  say,  dead,"  replied  the 
Count,  "it  is  more  than  probable  that  dead  I 
should  still  be ;  for  I  perceive  you  are  yet  in  the 
infancy  of  Galvanism,  and  cannot  accomplish 
with  it  what  was  a  common  thing  among  us 
in  the  old  days.  But  the  fact  is,  I  fell  into 
catalepsy,  and  it  was  considered  by  my  best 
friends  that  I  was  either  dead  or  should  be ;  they 
accordingly  embalmed  me  at  once — I  presu 
you  are  aware  of  the  chief  principle  of  the  e: 
balming  process  ?  " 

"  Why,  not  altogether." 

"  Ah,  I  perceive ; — a  deplorable  condition  o' 
ignorance !  Well,  I  cannot  enter  into  details 
just  now:  but  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  to 
embalm  (properly  speaking),  in  Egypt,  was  to 
arrest  indefinitely  all  the  animal  functions  sub- 
jected to  the  process.  I  use  the  word  '  animal ' 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  the  physical 
not  more  than  the  moral  and  vital  being.  I 
repeat  that  the  leading  principle  of  embalm- 
ment consisted,  with  us,  in  the  immediately  ar- 
resting, and  holding  in  perpetual  aheyance,  all 
the  animal  functions  subjected  to  the  process 
To  be  brief,  in  whatever  condition  the  individ- 
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iial  was,  at  the  period  of  embalmment,  in  that 
condition  he  remained.  Now,  as  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  be  of  the  blood  of  the  Searabagus,  I 
was  embalmed  alive,  as  you  see  me  at  present." 

"  The  blood  of  the  Scarabaeus !  "  exclaimed 
Doctor  Ponnonner. 

"  Yes.  The  Scarabasiis  was  the  insignium,  or 
the  '  arms,'  of  a  very  distinguished  and  very 
rare  patrician  family.  To  be  *  of  the  blood  of 
the  Scaraboeus,^  is  merely  to  be  one  of  that 
family  of  which  the  Scarabasus  is  the  insigni' 
um.     I  speak  figuratively." 

^'  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  your  being 
alive?" 

*'  Why,  it  is  the  general  custom  in  Egypt  to 
deprive  a  corpse,  before  embalmment,  of  its 
bowels  and  brains;  the  race  of  the  Scarabaei 
alone  did  not  coincide  with  the  custom.  Had 
I  not  been  a  Scarabaeus,  therefore,  I  should  have 
been  without  bowels  and  brains;  and  without 
either  it  is  inconvenient  to  live." 

"  I  perceive  that,"  said  Mr.  Buckingham, 
'  and  I  presume  that  all  the  entire  mummies 
that  come  to  hand  are  of  the  race  of  Scarabaei." 

"  Beyond  doubt." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Gliddon,  very  meekly, 
"that  the  Scarabaeus  was  one  of  the  Egyptian 
gods." 

"  One  of  the  Egyptian  what  ?  **  exclaimed  the 
Mummy,  starting  to  its  feet. 

"  Gods  !  "  repeated  the  traveller. 

"  Mr.  Gliddon,  I  really  am  astonished  to  hear 
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you  talk  in  this  style,"  said  the  Count,  resum- 
ing his  chair.  "  No  nation  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  ever  acknowledged  more  than  one 
god.  The  Sacarabaeus,  the  Ibis,  etc.,  were  with 
us  (as  similar  creatures  have  been  with  others) 
the  symbols,  or  media,  through  which  we  of- 
fered worship  to  the  Creator  too  august  to  be 
more  directly  approached." 

There  was  here  a  pause.  At  length  the  col- 
loquy was  renewed  by  Doctor  Ponnonner. 

"  It  is  not  improbable,  then,  from  what  you 
have  explained,"  said  he,  "  that  among  the  cata- 
combs near  the  Nile  there  may  exist  other  mum- 
mies of  the  Scarabseus  tribe,  in  a  condifion  of 
vitality." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  it,"  replied  the 
Count ;  "  all  the  Scarabaei  embalmed  accident- 
ally while  alive,  are  alive.  Even  some  of  those 
purposely  so  embalmed,  may  have  been  over- 
looked by  their  executors,  and  still  remain  in 
the  tomb." 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain,"  I  said, 
"  what  you  mean  by  *  purposely  so  em- 
balmed'?" 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  answered  the  Mum- 
my, after  surveying  me  leisurely  through  his 
eye-glass — for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ven- 
tured to  address  him  a  direct  question. 

"  W^ith  great  pleasure,"  he  said.  "  The  usual 
duration  of  man's  life,  in  my  time,  was  about 
eight  hundred  years.  Few  men  died,  unless  by 
most  extraordinary  accident,  before  the  age  of 
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six  hundred;  few  lived  longer  than  a  decade 
of  centuries;  but  eight  were  considered  the  nat- 
ural term.  After  the  discovery  of  the  embalm- 
ing principle,  as  I  have  already  described  it 
to  you^  it  occurred  to  our  philosophers  that  a 
laudable  curiosity  might  be  gratified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  interests  of  science  much 
advanced,  by  living  this  natural  term  in  instal- 
ments. In  the  case  of  history,  indeed,  exper- 
ience demonstrated  that  something  of  this  kind 
was  indispensable.  An  historian,  for  example, 
having  attained  the  age  of  five  hundred,  would 
write  a  book  with  great  labor  and  then  get  him- 
self carefully  embalmed;  leaving  instructions 
to  his  executors  pro  tern.,  that  they  should  cause 
him  to  be  revivified  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period — say  five  or  six  hundred  years.  Resum- 
ing existence  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he 
would  invariably  find  his  great  work  converted 
into  a  species  of  hap-hazard  note-book — that  is 
to  say,  into  a  kind  of  literary  arena  for  the  con- 
flicting guesses,  riddles,  and  personal  squabbles 
of  whole  herds  of  exasperated  commentators. 
These  guesses,  etc.,  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  annotations,  or  emendations,  were 
found  so  completely  to  have  enveloped,  dis- 
torted, and  overwhelmed  the  text,  that  the 
author  had  to  go  about  with  a  lantern  to  dis- 
cover his  own  book.  When  discovered,  it  was 
never  worth  the  trouble  of  the  search.  After 
rewriting  it  throughout,  it  was  regarded  as  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  historian  to  set  himself  to 
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work  immediately  in  correcting,  from  his  own 
private  knowledge  and  experience,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  day  concerning  the  epoch  at  which 
he  had  originally  lived.  Now  this  process  of 
rescription  and  personal  rectification,  pursued 
by  various  individual  sages  from  time  to  time, 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  our  history  from 
degenerating  into  absolute  fable." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Doctor  Ponnonner 
at  this  point,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  the 
arm  of  the  Egyptian — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  may  I  presume  to  interrupt  you  for  one 
moment  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  sir/'  replied  the  Count,  draw- 
ing up. 

'^  I  merely  wished  to  ask  you  a  question," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  You  mentioned  the  histor- 
ian's personal  correction  of  traditions  respect- 
ing his  own  epoch.  Pray,  sir,  upon  an  average, 
what  proportion  of  these  Kabbala;  were  usually 
found  to  be  right?'' 

"  The  Kabbala,  as  you  properly  term  them, 
sir,  were  generally  discovered  to  be  precisely 
on  a  par  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  un- 
re-written  histories  themselves; — that  is  to  sajnjl 
not  one  individual  iota  of  either  was  eve™ 
known,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  not  to- 
tally and  radically  wrong." 

"  But  since  it  i^  quite  clear,"  resumed  the 
Doctor,  "  that  at  least  five  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  your  entombment,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  your  histories  at  that  period,  if 
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not  your  traditions  were  sufficiently  explicit 
on  that  one  topic  of  universal  interest,  the 
Creation,  which  took  place,  as  I  presume  you  are 
aware,  only  about  ten  centuries  before." 

"  Sir !  "  said  the  Count  Allamistakeo. 

The  Doctor  repeated  his  remarks,  but  it  was 
only  after  much  additional  explanation  that  the 
foreigner  could  be  made  to  comprehend  them. 
The  latter  at  length  said,  hesitatingly : 

"  The  ideas  you  have  suggested  are  to  me,  I 
confess,  utterly  novel.  During  my  time  I  never 
knew  any  one  to  entertain  so  singular  a  fancy 
as  that  the  universe  (or  this  world  if  you  will 
have  it  so)  ever  had  a  beginning  at  all.  I  re- 
member once,  and  once  only,  hearing  something 
remotely  hinted,  by  a  man  of  many  specula- 
tions, concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race; 
and  by  this  individual,  the  very  word  Adam 
(or  Eed  Earth),  which  you  make  use  of,  was 
employed.  He  employed  it,  however,  in  a 
generical  sense,  with  reference  to  the  spontan- 
eous germination  from  rank  soil  (just  as  a 
thousand  of  the  lower  genera  of  creatures  are 
germinated), — the  spontaneous  germination,  I 
say,  of  five  vast  hordes  of  men,  simultaneously 
upspringing  in  five  distinct  and  nearly  equal 
divisions  of  the  globe." 

Here,  in  general,  the  company  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  one  or  two  of  us  touched  our 
foreheads  with  a  very  significant  air.  Mr.  Silk 
Buckingham,  first  glancing  slightly  at  the  oc- 
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ciput  and  then  at  the  sinciput  of  Allamistakeo, 
spoke  as  follows: 

"  The  long  duration  of  human  life  in  your 
time,  together  with  the  occasional  practice  of 
passing  it,  as  you  have  explained,  in  instal- 
ments, must  have  had,  indeed,  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  general  development  and  conglomeration 
of  knowledge.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  old 
Egyptians  in  all  particulars  of  science,  when 
compared  with  the  moderns,  and  more  especially 
with  the  Yankees,  altogether  to  the  superior 
solidity  of  the  Egyptian  skull." 

"  I  confess  again/'  replied  the  Count,  with 
much  suavity,  "  that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  you ;  pray,  to  what  particulars  of 
science  do  you  allude  ?  " 

Here  our  whole  party,  joining  voices,  de- 
tailed, at  great  length,  the  assumptions  of 
phrenology  and  the  marvels  of  animal  magne- 
tism. 

Having  heard  us  to  an  end,  the  Count  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  a  few  anecdotes,  which  re^j 
dered  it  evident  that  prototypes  of  Gall  azflj 
Spurzheim  had  flourished  and  faded  in  Egypi 
so  long  ago  as  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten, 
and  that  the  mr^noeuvres  of  Messmer  were  really 
very  contemptible  tricks  when  put  in  collation 
with  the  positive  miracles  of  the  Theban  savans, 
who  created  lice  and  a  great  many  other  similar 
things. 

I  here  asked  the  Count  if  his  people  were 
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able  to  calculate  eclipses.     He   smiled  rather 
contemptuously,  and  said  they  were. 

This  put  me  a  little  out,  but  I  began  to 
make  other  inquiries  in  regard  to  his  astronomi- 
cal knowledge,  when  a  member  of  the  company, 
who  had  never  as  yet  opened  his  mouth,  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  that  for  information  on  this 
head,  I  had  better  consult  Ptolemy  (whoever 
Ptolemy  is),  as  well  as  one  Plutarch  de  facie 
lance. 

I  then  questioned  the  Mummy  about  burning- 
glasses  and  lenses,  and,  in  general,  about  the 
manufacture  of  glass;  l3ut  I  had  not  made  an 
end  of  my  queries  before  the  silent  member 
again  touched  me  quietly  on  the  elbow,  and 
begged  me  for  God's  sake  to  take  a  peep  at 
Diodorus  Siculus.  As  for  the  Count,  he  mere- 
ly asked  me,  in  the  way  of  reply,  if  we  moderns 
possessed  an}^  such  microscopes  as  would  enable 
us  to  cut  cameos  in  the  style  of  the  Egyptians. 
While  I  was  thinking  how  I  should  answer  this 
question,  little  Doctor  Ponnonner  committed 
himself  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 

"  Look  at  our  architecture ! ''  he  exclaimed, 
greatly  to  the  indignation  of  both  the  travellers 
who  pinched  him  black  and  blue  to  no  purpose. 

"  Look,"  he  cried  with  enthusiasm,  "  at  the 
Bowling-Green  Fountain  in  New  York!  or  if 
this  be  too  vast  a  contemplation,  regard  for  a 
moment  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. !  " — 
and  the  good  little  medical  man  went  on  to  de- 
tail, very  minutely,  the  proportions  of  the  fabric 
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to  which  he  referred.  He  explained  that  the 
portico  alone  was  adorned  with  no  less  than  f  oui 
and  twenty  columns,  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  feet  apart. 

The  Count  said  that  he  regretted  not  being 
able  to  remember,  just  at  that  moment,  the 
precise  dimensions  of  any  one  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  city  of  Aznac,  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  the  night  of  Time,  but  the 
ruins  of  which  were  still  standing,  at  the  epoch 
of  his  entombment,  in  a  vast  plain  of  sand  to 
the  westward  of  Thebes.  He  recollected,  how- 
ever, (talking  of  the  porticos,)  that  one  affixed 
to  an  inferior  palace  in  a  kind  of  suburb  called 
Carnac,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
columns,  thirty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  approach  to  this 
portico,  from  the  Nile,  was  through  an  avenue 
two  miles  long, .  composed  of  sphynxes,  statues, 
and  obelisks,  twenty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  palace  itself  (as  well  as  he 
could  remember)  was,  in  one  direction,  two 
miles  long,  and  might  have  been  altogether 
about  seven  in  circuit.  Its  walls  were  richly 
painted  all  over,  within  and  without,  with  hier- 
oglyphics. He  would  not  pretend  to  assert  that 
even  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  Doctor's  Capitols 
might  have  been  built  within  these  walls,  but  he 
was  by  no  means  sure  that  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them  might  not  have  been  squeezed  in  with 
some  trouble.  That  palace  at  Carnac  was  an 
insignificant  little  building  after  all.     He  (the 
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Count),  however,  could  not  conscientiously  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  ingenuity,  magnificence,  and 
superiority  of  the  Fountain  at  the  Bowling 
Green,  as  described  by  the  Doctor.  Nothing 
like  it,  he  was  forced  to  allow,  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere. 

I  here  asked  the  Count  what  he  had  to  say 
to  our  railroads. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  "  in  particular." 
They  were  rather  slight,  rather  ill-conceived, 
and  clumsily  put  together.  They  could  not  be 
compared,  of  course,  with  the  vast,  level,  direct, 
iron-grooved  causeways  upon  which  the  Egyp- 
tians conveyed  entire  temples  and  solid  obelisks 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  altitude. 

I  spoke  of  our  gigantic  mechanical  forces. 

He  agreed  that  we  knew  something  in  that 
way,  but  inquired  how  I  should  have  gone  to 
work  in  getting  up  the  imposts  on  the  lintels  of 
even  the  little  palace  at  Carnac. 

This  question  I  concluded  not  to  hear,  and 
demanded  if  he  had  any  idea  of  Artesian  wells ; 
but  he  simply  raised  his  eyebrows;  while  Mr. 
Gliddon  winked  at  me  very  hard  and  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  that  one  had  been  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  engineers  employed  to  bore  for 
water  in  the  Great  Oasis. 

I  then  mentioned  our  steel ;  but  the  foreigner 
elevated  his  nose,  and  asked  me  if  our  steel 
could  have  executed  the  sharp  carved  work  seen 
on  the  obelisks,  and  which  was  wrought  alto- 
gether by  edge-tools  of  copper. 
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This  disconcerted  us  so  greatly  that  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  vary  the  attack  to  Met- 
aphysics. We  sent  for  a  copy  of  a  book  called 
the  "  Dial/'  and  read  out  of  it  a  chapter  or  two 
about  something  which  is  not  very  clear,  but 
which  the  Bostonians  call  the  Great  Movement 
of  Progress. 

The  Count  merely  said  that  Great  Movements 
were  awfully  common  things  in  his  day,  and  as 
for  Progress,  it  was  at  one  time  quite  a  nui- 
sance, but  it  never  progressed. 

We  then  spoke  of  the  great  beauty  and  im- 
portance of  Democracy,  and  were  at  much 
trouble  in  impressing  the  Count  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  advantages  we  enjoyed  in  living 
where  there  was  suffrage  ad  libitum,  and  no 
king. 

He  listened  with  marked  interest,  and  in  fact 
seemed  not  a  little  amused.  When  we  had  done, 
he  said  that,  a  great  while  ago,  there  had  oc- 
curred something  of  a  very  similar  sort.  ThJBMj 
teen  Egyptian  provinces  determined  all  fl 
once  to  be  free,  and  to  set  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  assembled 
their  wise  men,  and  concocted  the  most  ingen- 
ious constitution  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  For 
a  while  they  managed  remarkably  well;  only 
their  habit  of  bragging  was  prodigious.  The 
thing  ended,  however,  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  thirteen  states,  with  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
others,  in  the  most  odious  and  insupportable 
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despotism  that  was  ever  heard  of  upon  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

I  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  usurping 
tyrant. 

As  well  as  the  Count  could  recollect,  it  was 
Moh. 

Not  knowing  what  to  say  to  this,  I  raised  my 
voice,  and  deplored  the  Egyptian  ignorance  of 
steam. 

The  Count  looked  at  me  with  much  astonish- 
ment, but  made  no  answer.  The  silent  gentle- 
man, however,  gave  me  a  violent  nudge  in  the 
ribs  with  his  elbows — ^told  me  I  had  sufficiently 
exposed  myself  for  once — and  demanded  if  I 
was  really  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that  the 
modern  steam-engine  is  derived  from  the  in- 
vention of  Hero,  through  Solomon  de  Caus. 

We  were  now  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
discomfited;  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it. 
Doctor  Ponnonner,  having  rallied,  returned  to 
our  rescue,  and  inquired  if  the  people  of  Egypt 
would  seriously  pretend  to  rival  the  moderns  in 
the  all-important  particular  of  dress. 

The  Count,  at  this,  glanced  downward  to  the 
straps  of  his  pantaloons,  and  then  taking  hold 
of  the  end  of  one  of  his  coat-tails,  held  it  up 
cjose  to  his  eyes  for  some  minutes.  Letting  it 
fall,  at  last,  his  mouth  extended  itself  very 
gradually  from  ear  to  ear;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  he  said  any  thing  in  the  way  of  reply. 

Hereupon  we  recovered  our  spirits,  and  the 
Doctor,  approaching  the   ]\Iummy  with  great 
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dignity,  desired  it  to  say  candidl}',  upon  its 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  if  the  Egyptians  had 
comprehended,  at  any  period,  the  manufacture 
of  either  Ponnonner^s  lozenges  or  Brandreth's 
pills. 

We  looked,  with  profound  anxiety,  for  an 
answer, — but  in  vain.  It  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  Egj^ptian  blushed  and  hung  down  his  head. 
Never  was  triumph  more  consummate;  never 
was  defeat  borne  with  so  ill  a  grace.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  endure  the  spectacle  of  the  poor  Mum- 
my's mortification.  I  reached  my  hat,  bowed  to 
him  stiffly,  and  took  leave.  ^i 

Upon  getting  home  I  found  it  past  fo™' 
o'clock,  and  went  immediately  to  bed.  It  is 
now  ten  a.  m.  I  have  been  up  since  seven,  pen- 
ning these  memoranda  for  the  benefit  of  my 
family  and  of  mankind.  The  former  I  shall 
behold  no  more.  My  wife  is  a  shrew.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  life  and  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  general.  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  every  thing  is  going  wrong.  Be- 
sides, I  am  anxious  to  know  who  will  be  Presi- 
dent in  2045.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  shave 
and  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  shall  just  step 
over  to  Ponnonner's  and  get  embalmed  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years. 


I 


THE  POETIC  PRINCIPLE. 


In"  speaking  of  the  Poetic  Principle,  I  have 
no  design  to  be  either  thorough  or  profound. 
While  discussing  very  much  at  random  the  es- 
sentiality of  what  we  call  Poetry,  my  prin- 
cipal purpose  will  be  to  cite  for  consideration 
some  few  of  those  minor  English  or  American 
poems  which  best  suit  my  own  taste,  or  which, 
upon  my  own  fancy,  have  left  the  most  definite 
impression.  By  "  minor  poems "  I  mean,  of 
course,  poems  of  little  length.  And  here,  in 
the  beginning,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  a  somewhat  peculiar  principle,  which, 
whether  rightfully  or  wrongfull}^,  has  always 
had  its  influence  in  my  own  critical  estimate  of 
the  poem.  I  hold  that  a  long  poem  does  not 
exist.  I  maintain  that  the  phrase,  "a  long 
poem,"  is  simply  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  a  poem  deserves 
its  title  only  inasmuch  as  it  excites,  by  elevating 
the  soul.  The  value  of  the  poem  is  in  the  ratio 
of  this  elevating  excitement.  But  all  excite- 
ments are,  through  a  psychal  necessity,  trans- 
ient. That  degree  of  excitement  which  would 
entitle  a  poem  to  be  so  called  at  all,  cannot  be 
^35 
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sustained  throughout  a  composition  of  any  great 
length.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  at  the 
very  utmost,  it  flags — fails — a  revulsion  ensues 
— and  then  the  poem  is,  in  effect,  and  in  fact, 
no  longer  such. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  have  found 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  critical  dictum  that 
the  "  Paradise  Lost  ^'  is  to  be  devoutly  admired 
throughout,  with  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
maintaining  for  it,  during  perusal,  the  amount 
of  enthusiasm  which  that  critical  dictum  would 
demand.  This  great  work,  in  fact,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  poetical  only  when,  losing  sight  of 
that  vital  requisite  in  all  works  of  Art,  Unity, 
we  view  it  merely  as  a  series  of  minor  poems. 
If,  to  preserve  its  Unity — its  totality  of  effect 
or  impression — we  read  it  (as  would  be  neces- 
sary) at  a  single  sitting,  the  result  is  but  a 
constant  alternation  of  excitement  and  depres- 
sion. After  a  passage  of  what  we  feel  to  be 
true  poetry,  there  follows,  inevitably,  a  passage 
of  platitude  which  no  critical  pre-judgment  can 
force  us  to  admire ;  but  if,  upon  completing  the 
work,  we  read  it  again;  omitting  the  first  book 
— that  is  to  say,  commencing  with  the  second — 
we  shall  be  surprised  at  now  finding  that  admir- 
able which  we  before  condemned — that  damna- 
ble which  we  had  previously  so  much  admired. 
It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  ultimate,  ag- 
gregate, or  absolute  effect  of  even  the  best  epic 
under  the  sun,  is  a  nullity — and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  fact. 
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In  regard  to  the  Iliad,  we  have,  if  not  posi- 
tive proof,  at  least  very  good  reason,  for  be- 
lieving it  intended  as  a  series  of  lyrics;  but, 
granting  the  epic  intention,  I  can  say  only  that 
the  work  is  based  in  an  imperfect  sense  of 
Art.  The  modern  epic  is,  of  the  supposititious 
ancient  model,  but  an  inconsiderate  and  blind- 
fold imitation.  But  the  day  of  these  artistic 
anomalies  is  over.  If,  at  any  time,  any  very 
long  poem  were  popular  in  reality — which  I 
doubt — it  is  at  least  clear  that  no  very  long 
poem  will  ever  be  popular  again. 

That  the  extent  of  a  poetical  work  is,  ceteris 
paribus,  the  measure  of  its  merit,  seems  un- 
doubtedly, when  we  thus  state  it,  a  proposition 
sufficiently  absurd — yet  we  are  indebted  for  it 
to  the  Quarterly  Reviews.  Surely  there  can  be 
nothing  in  mere  size,  abstractly  considered — 
there  can  be  nothing  in  mere  hulh,  so  far  as  a 
volume  is  concerned,  which  has  so  continuously 
elicited  admiration  from  these  saturnine  pam- 
phlets !  A  mountain,  to  be  sure,  by  the  mere  sen- 
timent of  physical  magnitude  "which  it  conveys, 
does  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime — 
but  no  man  is  impressed  after  this  fashion  by 
the  material  grandeur  of  even  "  The  Colum- 
biad."  Even  the  Quarterlies  have  not  in- 
structed us  to  be  so  impressed  by  it.  As  yet, 
they  have  not  insisted  on  our  estimating  La- 
martine  by  the  cubic  foot,  or  Pollock  by  the 
pound — but  what  else  are  we  to  infer  from 
their  continual  prating  about  '^  sustained  ef- 
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fort''?  If,  by  ''sustained  effort/'  any  little 
gentleman  has  accomplished  an  epic,  let  us 
frankly  commend  him  for  the  effort — if  this 
indee(^  be  a  thing  commendable — but  let  us  for- 
bear praising  the  epic  on  the  effort's  account. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sense,  in  the  time 
to  come,  will  prefer  deciding  upon  a  work  of 
Art  rather  by  the  impression  it  makes — by  the 
effect  it  produces — than  by  the  time  it  took  to 
impress  the  effect,  or  by  the  amount  of  "  sus- 
tained effort "  which  had  been  found  necessary 
in  effecting  the  impression.  The  fact  is,  that 
perseverance  is  one  thing  and  genius  quite  an- 
other— nor  can  all  the  Quarterlies  in  Christen- 
dom confound  them.  By  and  by,  this  proposi- 
tion, with  many  which  I  have  been  just  urging, 
wdll  be  received  as  self-evident.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  being  generally  condemned  as  falsities, 
they  will  not  be  essentially  damaged  as  truths. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  poem 
may  be  improperly  brief.  Undue  brevity  de- 
generates into  mere  epigrammatism.  A  very 
short  poem,  while  now  and  then  producing  a 
brilliant  or  vivid,  never  produces  a  profound  or 
enduring  effect.  There  must  be  the  steady 
pressing  down  of  the  stamp  upon  the  wax.  De 
Beranger  has  wrought  innumerable  things,  pun- 
gent and  spirit-stirring,  but  in  general  they 
have  been  too  imponderous  to  stamp  themselves 
deeply  into  the  public  attention,  and  thus,  as  so 
many  feathers  of  fancy,  have  been  blown  aloft 
only  to  be  whistled  down  the  wind. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  undue 
brevity  in  depressing  a  poem,  in  keeping  it  out 
of  the  popular  view,  is  afforded  by  the  following 
exquisite  little  Serenade  — 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night 
Vt'hen  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me— who  knows  how  ?— 

To  thy  chamber- window,  sweet ! 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark  the  silent  stream— 
The  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 

It  dies  upon  her  heart. 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

O,  beloved  as  thou  art  1 

O,  lift  me  from  the  grass  1 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail ! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  I 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast : 
O,  press  it  close  to  thine  again, 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 

Very  few  perhaps  are  familiar  with  thesfr 
lines,  yet  no  less  a  poet  than  Shelley  is  their 
author.  Their  warm,  yet  delicate  and  ethereal 
imagination  will  be  appreciated  by  all,  but  by 
none  so  thoroughly  as  by  him  who  has  himself 
arisen  from  sweet  dreams  of  one  beloved  to 
bathe  in  the  aromatic  air  of  a  southern  mid- 
summer night. 

One  of  the  finest  poems  by  Willis,  the  very 
best  in  my  opinion  which  he  has  ever  written, 
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has  no  doubt,  through  this  same  defect  of  undue 
brevity,  been  kept  back  from  its  proper  position, 
not  less  in  the  critical  than  in  the  popular 
view : — 


The  shadows  lay  along  Broarlway, 

'Twas  near  the  twilight-tide— 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 

Was  walking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  walk'd  she  ;  but,  viewlessly, 

WalkM  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honour  charm'd  the  air  ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  her  good  as  fair— 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true— 
For  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo- 
But  honoured  well  her  charms  to  sell, 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair— 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale  ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail— 
'Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walk'  forloni. 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 
From  this  world's  peace  to  pray, 

For  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 
Her  woman's  heart  gave  waj^  !— 

But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  Heaven, 
By  man  is  cursed  alway  1 

In  this  composition  we  find  it  difficult  to  rec- 
ognise the  Willis  who  has  written  so  many  mere 
"  verses  of  society/'  The  lines  are  not  only 
richly  ideal  but  full  of  energy,  while  they 
breathe  an  earnestness,  an  evident  sincerity  of 
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sentiment,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  through- 
out all  the  other  works  of  this  author. 

While  the  epic  mania,  while  the  idea  that  to 
merit  in  poetry  prolixity  is  indispensable,  has 
for  some  years  past  been  gradually  dying  out  of 
the  public  mind,  by  mere  dint  of  its  own  ab- 
surdity, we  find  it  succeeded  by  a  heresy  too 
palpably  false  to  be  long  tolerated,  but  one 
which,  in  the  brief  period  it  has  already  en- 
dured, may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  more 
in  the  corruption  of  our  Poetical  Literature 
than  all  its  other  enemies  combined.  I  allude 
to  the  heresy  of  The  Didactic.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed, tacitly  and  avowedly,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  Poetry  is 
Truth.  Every  poem,  it  is  said,  should  inculcate 
a  moral,  and  by  this  moral  is  the  poetical  merit 
of  the  work  to  be  adjudged.  We  Americans  es- 
pecially have  patronized  this  happy  idea,  and 
we  Bostonians  very  especially  have  developed  it 
in  full.  We  have  taken  it  into  our  heads  that 
to  write  a  poem  simply  for  the  poem^s  sake,  and 
to  acknowledge  such  to  have  been  our  design, 
would  be  to  confess  ourselves  radically  wanting 
in  the  true  poetic  dignity  and  force: — but  the 
simple  fact  is  that  would  we  but  permit  our- 
selves to  look  into  our  own  souls  we  should  im- 
mediately there  discover  that  under  the  sun 
there  neither  exists  nor  can  exist  any  work  more 
thoroughly  dignified,  more  supremely  noble, 
than  this  very  poem,  this  poem  per  se,  this 
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poem  which  is  a  poem  and  nothing  more,  this 
poem  written  solely  for  the  poem's  sake. 

With  as  deep  a  reverence  for  the  True  as  ever 
inspired  the  bosom  of  man,  I  would  nevertheless 
limit,  in  some  measure,  its  modes  of  inculca- 
tion. I  would  limit  to  enforce  them.  I  would 
not  enfeeble  them  by  dissipation.  The  de- 
mands of  Truth  are  severe.  She  has  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  myrtles.  All  that  which  is  so  in- 
dispensable in  Song  is  precisely  all  that  with 
which  she  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is 
but  making  her  a  flaunting  paradox  to  wreathe 
her  in  gems  and  flowers.  In  enforcing  a  truth 
we  need  severity  rather  than  efflorescence  of 
language.  We  must  be  simple,  precise,  terse. 
We  must  be  cool,  calm,  unimpassioned.  In  a 
word,  we  must  be  in  that  mood  which,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  poeti- 
cal. He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not 
perceive  the  radical  and  chasmal  difference  be- 
tween the  truthful  and  the  poetical  modes  of 
inculcation.  He  must  be  theory-mad  beyond 
redemption  who,  in  spite  of  these  differences, 
shall  still  persist  in  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of  Poetry  and 
Truth. 

Dividing  the  world  of  mind  into  its  three 
most  immediately  obvious  distinctions,  we  have 
the  Pure  Intellect,  Taste,  and  the  Moral  Sense. 
I  place  Taste  in  the  middle  because  it  is  just 
this  position  which  in  the  mind  it  occupies.    It 
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holds  intimate  relations  with  either  extreme;  but 
from  the  Moral  Sense  is  separated  by  so  faint 
a  difference  that  Aristotle  has  not  hesitated  to 
place  some  of  its  operations  among  the  virtues 
themselves.  Nevertheless  we  find  the  oiJices  of 
the  trio  marked  with  a  sufficient  distinction. 
Just  as  the  Intellect  concerns  itself  with  Truth, 
so  Taste  informs  us  of  the  Beautiful,  while  the 
Moral  Sensce  is  regardful  of  Duty.  Of  this  lat- 
ter, while  Conscience  teaches  the  obligation, 
and  Keason  the  expediency,  Taste  contents  her- 
self with  displaying  the  charms,  waging  war 
upon  Vice  solely  on  the  ground  of  her  deform- 
ity, her  disproportion,  her  animosity  to  the  fit- 
ting, to  the  appropriate,  to  the  harmonious,  in  a 
word,  to  Beauty. 

An  immortal  instinct  deep  within  the  spirit 
of  man  is  thus  plainly  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
This  it  is  which  administers  to  his  delight  in 
the  manifold  forms,  and  sounds,  and  odors 
and  sentiments  amid  which  he  exists.  And  just 
as  the  lily  is  repeated  in  the  lake,  or  the  eyes 
of  Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so  is  the  mere  oral 
or  written  repetition  of  these  forms,  and  sounds, 
and  colors,  and  odors,  and  sentiments  a  du- 
plicate source  of  delight.  But  this  mere  repe- 
tition is  not  poetry.  He  who  shall  simply  sing, 
with  however  glowing  enthusiasm,  or  with  how- 
ever vivid  a  truth  of  description,  of  the  sights, 
and  sounds,  and  odors,  and  colors,  and  senti- 
ments which  greet  him  in  common  with  all 
mankind — he,  I  say,  has  yet  failed  to  prove  his 
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divine  title.  There  is  still  a  something  in  the 
distance  which  he  has  been  unable  to  attain. 
We  have  still  a  thirst  unquenchable,  to  allay 
which  he  has  not  shown  us  the  crystal  springs. 
This  thirst  belongs  to  the  immortality  of  Man. 
It  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  an  indication  of 
his  perennial  existence.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
moth  for  the  star.  It  is  no  mere  appreciation 
of  the  Beauty  before  us,  but  a  wild  effort  to 
reach  the  Beauty  above.  Inspired  by  an  ec- 
static prescience  of  the  glories  beyond  the  grave, 
we  struggle  by  multiform  combinations  among 
the  things  and  thoughts  of  Time  to  attain  a 
portion  of  that  Loveliness  whose  very  elements 
perhaps  appertain  to  eternity  alone.  And  thus 
when  by  Poetry,  or  when  by  Music,  the  most 
entrancing  of  the  poetic  moods,  we  find  our- 
selves melted  into  tears,  we  weep  then,  not  as 
the  Abbate  Gravina  supposes,  through  excess  of 
pleasure,  but  through  a  certain  petulant,  impa- 
tient sorrow  at  our  inability  to  grasp  now, 
wholly,  here  on  earth,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
those  divine  and  rapturous  joys  of  which 
through  the  poem,  or  through  the  music,  we  at- 
tain to  but  brief  and  indeterminate  glimpses. 

The  struggle  to  apprehend  the  supernal  Love- 
liness— this  struggle,  on  the  part  of  souls  fit- 
tingly constituted — has  given  to  the  world  all 
that  which  it  (the  world)  has  ever  been  enabled 
at  once  to  understand  and  to  feel  as  poetic. 

The  Poetic  Sentiment,  of  course,  may  de- 
velop itself  in  various  modes — in  Painting,  in 
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Sculpture,  in  Architecture,  in  the  Dance — very 
especially  in  Music — and  very  peculiarly,  and 
with  a  wide  jfield,  in  the  composition  of  the 
Landscape  Garden.  Our  present  theme,  how- 
ever, has  regard  only  to  its  manifestation  in 
words.  And  here  let  me  speak  briefly  on  the 
topic  of  rhythm.  Contenting  myself  with  the 
certainty  that  Music,  in  its  various  modes  of 
metre,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  is  of  so  vast  a  mo- 
ment in  Poetry  as  never  to  be  wisely  rejected — 
is  so  vitally  important  an  adjunct,  that  he  is 
simply  silly  who  declines  its  assistance,  I  will 
not  now  pause  to  maintain  its  absolute  essen- 
tiality. It  is  in  Music  perhaps  that  the  soul 
most  nearly  attains  the  great  end  for  which, 
when  inspired  by  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  it  strug- 
gles— the  creation  of  supernal  Beauty.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  here  this  sublime  end  is,  now 
and  then,  attained  in  fact.  We  are  often  made 
to  feel,  with  a  shivering  delight,  that  from  an 
earthly  harp  are  stricken  notes  which  cannot 
have  been  unfamiliar  to  the  angels.  And  thus 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  union  of 
Poetry  with  Music  in  its  popular  sense,  we  shall 
find  the  widest  field  for  the  Poetic  development. 
The  old  Bards  and  Minnesingers  had  advan- 
tages which  we  do  not  possess — and  Thomas 
Moore,  singing  his  own,  songs,  was,  in  the  most 
legitimate  manner,  perfecting  them  as  poems. 

To  recapitulate  then: — I  would  define,  in 
brief,  the  Poetry  of  words  as  The  Rhythmical 
Creation  of  Beauty.     Its  sole  arbiter  is  Taste. 
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With  the  Intellect  or  with  the  Conscience  it  has 
only  collateral  I'elations.  Unless  incidentally, 
it  has  no  concern  whatever  either  with  Duty  or 
with  Truth. 

A  few  words,  however,  in  explanation.  That 
pleasure  which  is  at  once  the  most  pure,  the 
most  elevating,  and  the  most  intense,  is  de- 
rived, I  maintain,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  Beautiful.  In  the  contemplation  of  Beauty 
we  alone  find  it  possible  to  attain  that  pleasur- 
able elevation,  or  excitement  of  the  soul,  which 
we  recognise  as  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and 
which  is  so  easily  distinguished  from  Truth, 
which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Eeason,  or  from 
Passion,  which  is  the  excitement  of  the  heart. 
I  make  Beauty,  therefore — using  the  word  as 
inclusive  of  the  sublime — I  make  Beauty  the 
province  of  the  poem,  simply  because  it  is  an 
obvious  rule  of  Art  that  effects  should  be  made 
to  spring  as  directly  as  possible  from  their 
causes : — no  one  as  yet  having  been  weak  enough 
to  deny  that  the  peculiar  elevation  in  question 
is  at  least  most  readily  attainable  in  the  poem. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the 
incitements  of  Passion,  or  the  precepts  of 
Duty,  or  even  the  lessons  of  Truth,  may  not 
be  introduced  into  a  poem,  and  with  advantage ; 
for  they  may  subserve  incidentally,  in  various 
ways,  the  general  purposes  of  the  work :  but  the 
true  artist  will  always  contrive  to  tone  them 
down  in  proper  subjection  to  that  Beauty  which 
is  the  atmosphere  and  the  rea/ essence  of  the 
poem. 
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I  cannot  better  introduce  the  few  poems 
which  I  shall  present  for  your  consideration, 
than  by  the  citation  of  the  Proem  to  Longfel- 


The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  Eagle  in  its  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 

That  my  soul  cannot  resist ; 

A  feeKng  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem. 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor  ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet. 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer. 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

Who  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 
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Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
Atui  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

With  no  great  range  of  imagination,  these 
lines  have  been  justly  admired  for  their  deli- 
cacy of  expression.  Some  of  the  images  are 
very  effective.     Nothing  can  be  better  than — 


-the  bards  sublime, 


Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Down  the  corridors  of  Time. 

The  idea  of  the  last  quatrain  is  also  very  effec- 
tive. The  poem  on  the  whole,  however,  is 
chiefly  to  be  admired  for  the  graceful  insou- 
ciance of  its  metre,  so  well  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  sentiments,  and  especially 
for  the  ease  of  the  general  manner.  This 
"  ease "  or  naturalness,  in  a  literary  style,  it 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  regard  as  ease  in 
appearance  alone — as  a  point  of  really  difficult 
attainment.  But  not  so: — a  natural  manner 
is  difficult  only  to  him  who  should  never  med- 
dle with  it — to  the  unnatural.  It  is  but  the 
result  of  writing  with  the  understanding,  or 
with  the  instinct,  that  the  tone,  in  composition, 
should  always  be  that  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind would  adopt — and  must  perpetually  vary, 
of  course,  with  the  occasion.  The  author  who, 
after  the  fashion  of  The  North  American  Re- 
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view,  should  be  upon  all  occasions  merely 
"  quiet/'  must  necessarily  upon  many  occasions 
be  simply  silly,  or  stupid ;  and  has  no  more  right 
to  be  considered  "  easy  ''  or  "  natural "  than  a 
Cockney  exquisite,  or  than  the  sleeping  Beaut; 
in  the  waxworks. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Bryant,  none  has 
so  much  impressed  me  as  the  one  which  he  en- 
titles "  June."     I  quote  only  a  portion  of  it : — 

There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

The  golden  light  should  lie. 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and"  tell 
His  love-tale,  close  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife-bee  and  humnuDg  bird. 

And  what,  if  cheerful  shouts  at  noon, 

Come,  from  the  village  sent, 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon, 

"SV  ith  fairy  laughter  blent  ? 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light, 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument  * 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 

I  know.  I  know  I  should  not  see 

Tlie  season's  glorious  jhow, 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me ; 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow  ; 
But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs  and  song,  and  light  and  bloom, 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

These  to  their  soften'd  hearts  should  bea* 

The  thoughts  of  what  has  been, 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene  ; 
Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fllU 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hilLs, 
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Is— that  his  grave  is  green  ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 

The  rhythmical  flow  here  is  even  voluptuous 
— nothing  could  be  more  melodious.  The  poem 
has  always  affected  me  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. The  intense  melancholy  which  seems  to 
well  up,  perforce,  to  the  surface  of  all  the  poet's 
cheerful  sayings  about  his  grave,  we  find  thrill- 
ing us  to  the  soul — while  there  is  the  truest 
poetic  elevation  in  the  thrill.  The  impression 
left  is  one  of  a  pleasurable  sadness.  And  if, 
in  the  remaining  compositions  which  I  shall  in- 
troduce to  you,  there  be  more  or  less  of  a  similar 
tone  always  apparent,  let  me  remind  you  that 
(how  or  why  we  know  not)  this  certain  taint 
of  sadness  is  inseparably  connected  with  all  the 
higher  manifestations  of  true  Beauty.  It  is, 
nevertheless, 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

The  taint  of  which  I  speak  is  clearly  percep- 
tible even  in  a  poem  so  full  of  brilliancy  and 
spirit  as  "  The  Health ''  of  Edward  Coote  Pink- 
ney:— 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon  ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that  like  the  air, 

'Tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 
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Her  every  tone  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words  ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they, 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burden'd  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  measures  of  her  hours  ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy, 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers  ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft, 

So  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — 

The  idol  of  past  years  ! 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brain. 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain  ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her, 

So  very  much  endears. 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fiird  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon— 
Her  health  !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood. 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Pinkney  to 
have  been  born  too  far  south.  Had  he  been  a 
New  Englander,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  ranked  as  the  first  of  American 
lyrists  by  that  magnanimous  cabal  which  has  so 
long  controlled  the  destinies  of  American  Let- 
ters, in  conducting  the  thing  called  The  North 
American  Review.  The  poem  just  cited  is  es- 
pecially beautiful;  but  the  poetic  elevation 
which  it  induces  we  must  refer  chiefly  to  our 
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sympathy  in  the  poet's  enthusiasm.  We  pardon 
his  hyperboles  for  the  evident  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  uttered. 

It  was  by  no  means  my  design,  however,  to 
expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  what  I  should  read 
you.  These  will  necessarily  speak  for  them- 
selves. Boccalini,  in  his  Advertisements  from 
Parnassus,  tells  us  that  Zoilus  once  presented 
Apollo  a  very  caustic  criticism  upon  a  very  ad- 
mirable book: — whereupon  the  ojod  asked  him 
for  the  beauties  of  the  worl^.  He  replied  that 
he  only  busied  himself  about  the  errors.  On 
hearing  this,  Apollo,  handing  him  a  sack  of  un- 
winnowed  wheat,  bade  him  pick  out  all  the 
chaff  for  his  reward. 

Xow  this  fable  answers  very  well  as  a  hit  at 
the  critics — ^but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
god  was  in  the  right.  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  true  limits  of  the  critical  duty  are 
not  grossly  misunderstood.  Excellence,  in  a 
poem  especially,  may  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  axiom,  which  need  only  be  properly  put, 
to  become  self-evident.  It  is  not  excellence  if 
it  require  to  be  demonstrated  as  such: — and 
thus  to  point  out  too  particularly  the  merits 
of  a  work  of  Art,  is  to  admit  that  they  are  not 
merits  altogether. 

Among  the  "  Melodies  "  of  Thomas  Moore  is 
one  whose  distinguished  character  as  a  poem 
proper  seems  to  have  been  singularly  left  out 
of  view.  I  allude  to  his  lines  beginning — 
"  Come,  rest  in  this  bosom."     The  intense  en- 
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evgj  of  their  expression  is  not  surpassed  by 
anything  in  Byron.  There  are  two  of  the  lines 
in  which  a  sentiment  is  conveyed  that  em- 
bodies the  all  in  all  of  the  divine  passion  of 
Love — a  sentiment  which,  perhaps,  has  found 
its  echo  in  more,  and  in  more  passionate,  human 
hearts  than  any  other  single  sentiment  ever  em.- 
bodied  in  words : — 

Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer, 
Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  is  still 

here ; 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast. 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last. 

Oh !  what  was  love  made  for,  if  'tis  not  the  same 
Through  joy  and  through  torment,  through  glory  and 

shame  ? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  call'd  me  thy  Angel  in  moments  of  bliss, 
And  thy  Angel  I'll  be,  'mid  the  horrors  of  this, — 
Through  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to  pursue, 
And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee,— or  perish  there  too  1 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  days  to  deny 
Moore  Imagination,  while  granting  him  Fancy 
— a  distinction  originating  with  Coleridge — 
than  whom  no  man  more  fully  comprehended 
the  great  powers  of  Moore.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  fancy  of  this  poet  so  far  predominates  over 
all  his  other  faculties,  and  over  the  fancy  of  all 
other  men,  as  to  have  induced,  very  naturally, 
the  idea  that  he  is  fanciful  only.  But  never 
was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Never  was  a 
grosser  wrong  done  the  fame  of  a  true  poet. 
In  the  compass  of  the  English  language  I  can 
call  to  mind  no  poem  more  profoundly — more 
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weirdly  imaginative,  in  the  best  sense,  than  the 
lines  commencing — "  I  would  I  were  by  that 
dim  lake" — which  are  the  composition  of 
Thomas  Moore.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
remember  them. 

One  of  the  noblest — and,  speaking  of  Fancy 
— one  of  the  most  singularly  fanciful  of  modern 
poets,  was  Thomas  Hood.  His  "  Fair  Ines " 
had  always  for  me  an  inexpressible  charm : — 

O  s  i\v  ye  not  fair  Ines  ? 

She's  ^one  into  the  West, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  down, 

And  rob  tlie  world  of  rest  ; 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 

The  smiles  that  we  love  best, 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek. 

And  i)earls  upon  her  breast. 

0  turn  asain,  fair  Ines, 
Before  the  fall  of  night. 

For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  alone, 

And  stars  unrivall'd  bi-ight ; 
And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  light, 
And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  check 

I  dare  not  even  write  I 

Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines, 

That  gallant  cavalier, 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side, 

And  whisper'd  the©  so  near  ! 
Were  there  no  bonnv  dames  at  home. 

Or  no  true  lovers  here, 
That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 

The  dearest  of  the  dear  ? 

1  saw  thee,  lovely  lues, 
Descend  along  the  shore. 

With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 

And  banners  waved  liefore  ; 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay. 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore  ; 
It  would  have  been  a  beautious  dream. 

If  it  had  been  no  more  ! 
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Alas,  alas,  fair  Ines, 

She  weut  away  with  song, 
With  luu.sio  waiting  on  her  steps, 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng  ; 
But  some  were  sad  and  felt  no  mirth, 

But  only  Music's  wrong, 
In  sounds  that  sang  Farewell,  Farewell, 

To  her  you've  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines, 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  a  lady  on  its  deck. 

Nor  danced  so  light  before,— 
Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 

Ar,d  sorrow  on  the  shore  ! 
The  smile  that  blest  one  lover's  heart 

Has  broken  many  more  I 

"  The  Haimted  House,"  by  the  same  author, 
is  one  of  the  truest  poems  ever  written, — one 
of  the  truest,  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable, 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  artistic,  both  in  its 
theme  and  in  its  execution.  It  is,  moreover, 
powerfully  ideal — imaginative.  I  regret  that 
its  length  renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  lecture.  In  place  of  it  permit  me 
to  offer  the  universally  appreciated  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs:"— 

One  more  Unfortunate, 
We^vry  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate 
Gone  to  her  death  I 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care  : — 
Fashion'd  so  tenderly, 
Young  and  so  fair  1 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing  ; 
Take  her  up  instantly. 
Loving,  not  loathing. 
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Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly  ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutif ul ; 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 

So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 

From  window  and  casement 

From  garret  to  basement, 

She  stood,  with  amazement. 

Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver  | 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  the  black  flowing  river: 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery, 
Swift  to  be  hurl'd— 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world  I 

In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran,— 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it, — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  Man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can  1 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers. 
One  of  Eve's  family- 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily, 
Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses  ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 
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Who  was  her  father  ? 
Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  * 
Had  she  a  brother  ? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other  ? 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  ! 
Oh  !  it  was  pitiful  1 
Near  a  whole  city  full. 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly, 
Feelings  had  changed  ; 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence ; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Take  her  up  tenaerly  ; 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly- 
Young,  and  so  fair ! 
Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decentl}',— kindly,— 
Smooth  and  compose  thera ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them. 
Staring  so  blindly  1 

Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity. 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily. 

Spurred  by  contumely, 

Coldinhujnanity, 

Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest,— 

Cross  her  hands  humbly. 

As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast  ! 

Owning  her  weakness. 

Her  evil  behaviour, 

And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Wer  sins  to  her  Saviour  1 
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The  vigor  of  this  poem  is  no  less  remark- 
able than  its  pathos.  The  versification,  although 
carrying  the  fanciful  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
fantastic,  is  nevertheless  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wild  insanity  which  is  the  thesis  of  the 
poem. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Lord  Byron  is 
one  which  has  never  received  from  the  critics 
the  praise  which  it  undoubtedly  deserves : — 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 
Thouprh  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine  ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shivered, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain— it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn — 
They  may  torture,  but  .-shall  not  subdue  me — 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didat  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst  shake, — 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 
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Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perished. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  which  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all  : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

Although  the  rhythm  here  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  the  versification  could  scarcely  be  im- 
proved. No  nobler  theme  ever  engaged  the  pen 
of  poet.  It  is  the  soul-elevating  idea  that  no 
man  can  consider  himself  entitled  to  complain 
of  Fate  while  in  his  adversity  he  still  retains 
the  unwavering  love  of  woman. 

From  Alfred  Tennyson,  although  in  perfect 
sincerity  I  regard  him  as  the  noblest  poet  that 
ever  lived,  I  have  left  myself  time  to  cite  only  a 
very  brief  specimen.  I  call  him,  and  tJiinh 
him  the  noblest  of  poets,  not  because  the  im- 
pressions he  produces  are  at  all  times  the  most 
profound — 7iot  because  the  poetical  excitement 
which  he  induces  is  at  all  times  the  most  intense 
— but  because  it  is  at  all  times  the  most  ether- 
eal— in  other  words,  the  most  elevating  and 
most  pure.  No  poet  is  so  little  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  What  I  am  about  to  read  is  from  his 
last  long  poem,  "  The  Princess:  " — 
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Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  iu  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  whicli  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  easement  slowly  grows'a  glimmering  square ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  f eign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Thus,  although  in  a  very  cursory  and  imper- 
fect manner,  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  to 
you  my  conception  of  the  Poetic  Principle.  It 
has  been  my  purpose  to  suggest  that,  while  this 
Principle  itself  is  strictly  and  simply  the  Hu- 
man Aspiration  for  Supernal  Beauty,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Principle  is  always  found  in 
an  elevating  excitement  of  the  soul,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  that  passion  which  is  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  Heart,  or  of  that  truth  which  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Reason.  For  in  regard  to 
passion,  alas !  its  tendency  is  to  degrade  rather 
than  to  elevate  the  Soul.  Love,  on  the  con- 
trary— Love — the  true,  the  divine  Eros — the 
Uranian  as  distinguished  from  the  Dion^ean 
Venus — is  unquestionably  the  purest  and  truest 
of  all  poetical  themes.     And  in  regard  to  Truth, 
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if,  to  be  sure,  through  the  attainment  of  a 
truth  we  are  led  to  perceive  a  harmony  where 
none  was  apparent  before,  we  experience  at  once 
the  true  poetical  effect;  but  this  effect  is  refer- 
able to  the  harmony  alone,  and  not  in  the  least 
degree  to  the  truth  which  merely  served  to 
render  the  harmony  manifest. 

We  shall  reach,  however,  more  immediately  a 
distinct  conception  of  what  the  true  Poetry  is, 
by  mere  reference  to  a  few  of  the  simple  ele- 
ments which  induce  in  the  Poet  himself  the  true 
poetical  effect.  He  recognises  the  ambrosia 
which  nourishes  his  soul  in  the  bright  orbs  that 
shine  in  Heaven,  in  the  volutes  of  the  flower,  in 
the  clustering  of  low  shrubberies,  in  the  waving 
of  the  grain-fields,  in  the  slanting  of  tall  east- 
ern trees,  in  the  blue  distance  of  mountains, 
in  the  grouping  of  clouds,  in  the  twinkling  of 
half-hidden  brooks,  in  the  gleaming  of  silver 
rivers,  in  the  repose  of  sequestered  lakes,  in  the 
star-mirroring  depths  of  lonely  wells.  He  per- 
ceives it  in  the  songs  of  birds,  in  the  harp  of 
iEolus,  in  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind,  in 
the  repining  voice  of  the  forest,  in  the  surf  that 
complains  to  the  shore,  in  the  fresh  breath  of 
the  woods,  in  the  scent  of  the  violet,  in  the 
voluptuous  perfume  of  the  hyacinth,  in  the 
suggestive  odor  that  comes  to  him  at  even- 
tide from  far-distant  undiscovered  islands,  over 
dim  oceans,  illimitable  and  unexplored.  He 
owns  it  in  all  noble  thoughts,  in  all  unworldly 
motives,  in  all  holy  impulses,  in  all  chivalrous, 
11 
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generous,  and  self-sacrificing  deeds.  He  feels 
it  in  the  beauty  of  woman,  in  the  grace  of  her 
step,  in  the  lustre  of  her  eye,  in  the  melody  of 
her  voice,  in  her  soft  laughter,  in  her  sigh,  in 
the  harmony  of  the  rustling  of  her  robes.  He 
deeply  feels  it  in  her  winning  endearments,  in 
her  burning  enthusiasms,  in  her  gentle  chari- 
ties, in  her  meek  and  devotional  endurances, 
but  above  all,  ah,  far  above  all,  he  kneels  to  it, 
he  worships  it  in  the  faith,  in  the  purity,  in  the 
strength,  in  the  altogether  divine  majesty  of 
her  love. 

Let  me  conclude  by  the  recitation  of  yet 
another  brief  poem,  one  very  different  in  char- 
acter from  any  that  I  have  before  quoted.  It 
is  by  Motherwell,  and  is  called  "  The  Song  of 
the  Cavalier."  With  our  modern  and  alto- 
gether rational  ideas  of  the  absurdity  and  im- 
piety of  warfare,  we  are  not  precisely  in  that 
frame  of  mind  best  adapted  to  sympathize  with 
the  sentiments,  and  thus  to  appreciate  the  real 
excellence  of  the  poem.  To  do  this  fully  we 
must  identify  ourselves  in  fancy  with  the  soul 
of  the  old  cavalier: — 


A  steed  !  a  steed  !  of  matchless  speede  1 

A  sword  of  metal  keene  : 
Al  else  to  noble  heartes  is  drosse  — 

Al  else  on  earth  is  meane. 
The  neighyngre  of  the  war-horse  prowde. 

The  rowleinpT  of  the  drum. 
The  clansjour  of  the  trumpet  lowde— 

Be  soundes  from  heaven  that  come. 
And  oh  !  the  thunderinj?  presse  of  knightes. 

When  as  their  war-cryes  welle, 
May  tole  from  heaven  an  angrel  brijjht, 

And  rowse  a  fiend  from  hell. 
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Then  mounte  !  then  mounte,  brave  gallants  all, 

And  don  your  helreies  ainaine  : 
Deathe's  couriers.  Fame  and  Honour,  call 

Us  to  the  fleld  againe. 
No  shrewish  teares  shall  fill  your  eye 

Wlien  the  sword-hilt's  in  our  hand,— 
Heart-whole  we'll  part,  and  no  whit  sighe 

For  the  fayrest  of  the  land  ; 
Let  piping  swaine,  and.craven  wight, 

Thus  weepe  and  puling  crye, 
Our  business  is  like  men  to  flght, 

And  hero-like  to  die  1 
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It  should  not  be  doubted  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  affection  with  which  we  regard 
the  elder  poets  of  Great  Britain  should  be  at- 
tributed to  what  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  apart  from 
poetry — we  mean  to  the  simple  love  of  the  an- 
tique— and  that,  again,  a  third  of  even  the 
proper  poetic  sentiment  inspired  by  their  writ- 
ings, should  be  ascribed  to  a  fact  which,  while 
it  has  strict  connection  with  poetry  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  with  the  old  British  poems  them- 
selves, should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit 
appertaining  to  the  authors  of  the  poems. 
Almost  every  devout  admirer  of  the  old  bards, 
if  demanded  his  opinion  of  their  productions, 
would  mention  vaguely,  yet  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, a  sense  of  dreamy,  wild,  indefinite,  and 
he  would  perhaps  say,  indefinable  delight;  on 
being  required  to  point  out  the  source  of  this 
so  shadowy  pleasure,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak 
of  the  quaint  in  phraseology  and  in  general 
handling.     This  quaintness  is,  in  fact,  a  very 

*  "  The  Book  of  Gems."    Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall. 
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powerful  adjunct  to  ideality,  but  in  the  case 
in  question  it  arises  independently  of  the  au- 
thor's will,  and  is  altogether  apart  from  his  in- 
tention. Words  and  their  rhythm  have  varied. 
Verses  which  affect  us  to-day  with  a  vivid  de- 
light, and  which  delight,  in  many  instances, 
may  be  traced  to  the  one  source,  quaintness, 
must  have  worn  in  the  days  of  their  construc- 
tion, a  very  commonplace  air.  This  is,  of 
course,  no  argument  against  the  poems  now — 
we  mean  it  only  as  against  the  poets  then. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  to  overrate  them. 
The  old  English  muse  was  frank,  guileless,  sin- 
cere, and  although  very  learned,  still  learned 
without  art.  'No  general  error  evinces  a  more 
thorough  confusion  of  ideas  than  the  error  of 
supposing  Donne  and  Cowley  metaphysical  in 
the  sense  wherein  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
are  so.  With  the  two  former  ethics  were  the 
end — with  the  two  latter  the  means.  The  poet 
of  the  "  Creation  "  wished,  by  highly  artificial 
verse,  to  inculcate  what  he  supposed  to  be  moral 
truth — the  poet  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  to 
infuse  the  Poetic  Sentiment  through  channels 
suggested  by  analysis.  The  one  finished  hy 
complete  failure  what  he  commenced  in  the 
grossest  misconception;  the  other,  by  a  path 
which  could  not  possibly  lead  him  astray,  ar- 
rived at  a  triumph  which  is  not  the  less  glorious 
because  hidden  from  the  profane  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  But  in  this  view  even  the  "  meta- 
physical verse  "  of  Cowley  is  but  evidence  of  the 
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simplicity  and  single-heartedness  of  the  man. 
And  he  was  in  this  but  a  type  of  his  school — 
for  we  may  as  well  designate  in  this  way  the 
entire  class  of  writers  whose  poems  are  bound 
up  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  throughout  all 
of  whom  there  runs  a  very  perceptible  general 
character.  They  used  little  art  in  composition. 
Their  writings  sprang  immediately  from  the  soul 
— and  partook  intensely  of  that  soul's  nature. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  percei.e  the  tendency  of 
this  abandon — to  elevate  immeasurably  all  the 
\  energies  of  mind — but,  again,  so  to  mingle  the 

^  greatest  possible  fire,  force,  delicacy,  and  all 
good  things,  with  the  lowest  possible  bathos, 
baldness,  and  imbecility,  as  to  render  it  not  a 
matter  of  doubt  that  the  average  results  of 
mind  in  such  a  school  will  be  found  inferior 
to  those  results  in  one  {ceteris  paribus)  more 
artificial. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
selections  of  the  "  Book  of  Gems  "  are  such  as 
will  impart  to  a  poetical  reader  the  clearest 
possible  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  school — ^but 
if  the  intention  had  been  merelv  to  show  the 
school's  character,  the  attempt  might  have  been 
considered  successful  in  the  highest  degre«. 
There  are  long  passages  now  before  us  of  the 
most  despicable  trash,  with  no  merit  whatever 
beyond  that  of  their  antiquity.  The  criticisms 
of  the  editor  do  not  particularly  please  us.  His 
enthusiasm  is  too  general  and  too  vivid  not  to 
be   false.     His   opinion,   for   example,   of    Sir 
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Henry  Wotton's  "  Verses  on  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia  " — that  "  there  are  few  finer  things 
in  our  language/'  is  untenable  and  absurd. 

In  such  lines  we  can  perceive  not  one  of  those 
higher  attributes  of  Poesy  which  belong  to  her 
in  all  circumstances  and  throughout  all  time. 
Here  everything  is  art,  nakedly,  or  but  awk- 
wardly concealed.  No  prepossession  for  the 
mere  antique  (and  in  this  case  we  can  imagine 
no  other  prepossession)  should  induce  us  to 
dignify  with  the  sacred  name  of  poetry,  a  series, 
such  as  this,  of  elaborate  and  threadbare  com- 
pliments, stitched,  apparently,  together,  without 
fancy,  without  plausibility,  and  without  even  an 
attempt  at  adaptation. 

In  common  with  all  the  world,  we  have  been 
much  delighted  with  "The  Shepherd's  Hunt- 
ing" by  Withers — a  poem  partaking,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  of  the  peculiarities  of  II  Pen- 
serosa.     Speaking  of  Poesy,  the  author  says: — 

"  By  thft  murmur  of  a  sprinpr, 
Or  the  least  boughs  rustleling. 
By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread. 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed, 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 
By  her  help  I  also  now 
Make  this  churlish  place  allow 
Something  that  may  sweeten  gladness 
In  the  very  gall  of  sadness— 
The  dull  lonenesR,  the  black  shade, 
That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made 
The  strange  music  of  the  waves 
Beating  on  these  hollow  caves. 
This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 
Overgrown  with  eldest  moss, 
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The  rude  portals  that  give  light 
More  to  terror  than  delight. 
This  my  chamber  of  neglect 
Walled  about  with  disrespect ; 
From  all  these  and  this  dull  air 
A  fit  object  for  despair, 
She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 
To  draw  comfort  and  delight." 

But  these  lines,  however  good,  do  not  bear 
with  them  much  of  the  general  character  of  the 
English  antique.  Something  more  of  this  will 
be  found  in  Corbet's  "  Farewell  to  the  Fairies !  " 
We  copy  a  portion  of  MarvelFs  "  Maiden  la- 
menting for  her  Fawn/^  which  we  prefer — not 
only  as  a  specimen  of  the  elder  poets,  but  in 
itself  as  a  beautiful  poem,  abounding  in  pathos, 
exquisitely  delicate  imagination  and  truthful- 
ness— ^to  anything  of  its  species : — 

"  It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet, 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race, 
And  when't  had  left  me  far  away 
'Twould  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay  ; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds. 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 
I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 
And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wilderness  ; 
And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  be  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  Ua* 
Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 
Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes. 
For  in  the  flaxen  lilies  shade 
It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid  ; 
Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 
Until  its  lips  even  seemed  to  bleed. 
And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip, 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip, 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
With  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 
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And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lihes  cold. 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within/' 

How  truthful  an  air  of  lamentations  hangs 
here  upon  every  syllable !  It  pervades  all.  It 
comes  over  the  sweet  melody  of  the  words — 
over  the  gentleness  and  grace  which  we  fancy 
in  the  little  maiden  herself — even  over  the  half- 
playful,  half-petulant  air  with  which  she  lin- 
gers on  the  beauties  md  good  qualities  of  her 
favorite — like  the  cool  shadow  of  a  summer 
cloud  over  a  bed  of  lilies  and  violets,  "  and  all 
sweet  flowers/'  The  whole  is  redolent  with 
poetry  of  a  very  lofty  order.  Every  line  is  an 
idea  conveying  either  the  beauty  and  playful- 
ness of  the  fawn,  or  the  artlessness  of  the 
maiden,  or  her  love,  or  her  admiration,  or  her 
grief,  or  the  fragrance  and  warmth  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  little  nest-like  bed  of  lilies  and 
roses  which  the  fawn  devoured  as  it  lay  upon 
them,  and  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  once  happy  little  damsel  who  went 
to  seek  her  pet  with  an  arch  and  rosy  smile  on 
her  face.  Consider  the  great  variety  of  truth- 
ful and  delicate  thought  in  the  few  lines  we 
have  quoted — the  wonder  of  the  little  maiden  at 
the  fleetness  of  her  favorite — the  "  little  silver 
feet" — the  fawn  challenging  his  mistress  to  a 
race  with  "a  pretty  skipping  grace,"  running 
on  before,  and  then,  with  head  turned  back, 
awaiting  her  approach  only  to  fly  from  it  again 
— can    we    not    distinctly    perceive    all    these 
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things?  How  exceedingly  vigorous,  too,  is  the 
line, 

"  And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds  1 " 

A  vigor  apparent  only  when  we  keep  in  mind 
the  artless  character  of  the  speaker  and  the 
four  feet  of  the  favorite,  one  for  each  wind. 
Then  consider  the  garden  of  "  my  own,"  so 
overgrown,  entangled  with  roses  and  lilies,  as  to 
be  "  a  little  wilderness  " — the  fawn  loving  to  be 
there,  and  there  "  only  " — the  maiden  seeking 
it  "where  it  should  lie" — and  not  being  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  flowers  until  "  itself 
would  rise  " — the  lying  among  the  lilies  "  like 
a  bank  of  lilies  " — the  loving  to  "  fill  itself  with 
roses," 

'*  And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
lu  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold," 

and  these  things  being  its  "chief"  delights — and 
then  the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  naturalness  of 
the  concluding  lines,  whose  very  hyperbole  only 
renders  them  more  true  to  nature  when  we  con- 
sider the  innocence,  the  artlessness,  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  passionate  girl,  and  more  passionate 
admiration  of  the  bereaved  child — 


'  Had  it  lived  lorg  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within." 
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